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New States, Census Figures, Ete 


Maury’s Geographies contain new maps 
of Africa and Central Africa, showing the features 
of the continent as now known, including Stanley’s 
recent discoveries, etc. 

The six new States of the United States, and 
the Territory of Oklahoma, all appear as such in 
text and maps. 

~The figures of the new U. S. Census of 1890 are 
incorporated in the text of these Geographies at 
the earliest practical moment. Meantime, tabula- 
ted! populations of States and Cities and Towns 
are presented on a special sheet. This sheet will 
will be sent on request to any teacher using Maury. 

These are only illustrations of the watchful care 
exercised to keep Maury’s Geographies abreast of 
all geographical changes. 

= Correspondence solicited concerning these books, and 
Holmves’s New Readers, Venables New Mrithmetics, Gil- 
dersiceve’s Latin, etc., etc. 








66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 
For sale by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Porter & (‘oates’ Rducational -Series, 








The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Raub’s Practical Enelish Crammar, 
Dunelison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 


The Practical Copy Books, 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 


Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference vo 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 

Swmple copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WESTERN AGENCY: NEW ENGLAND AGENCY: 





§84 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





SCHOOL PENS 


STANDARD BRANDS 
NCERIAN 


No! Coucese. —<#t aa 
Double Elastic Action, eS eee es 
No.5. Scnoot, Sink Pie telah ct No. 107, Ru Cacionarnic, gaemeemnrrerme 
Medium in Flexibility. Str Sea Medium Point. sine ia 
Samples and Prices sent to the Principals and Superintendents of Schools 
on application. 
PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS, 
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THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


VEW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 1890. 


COLLECE ALCEBRA. A RUSKIN BOOK. 
By Prof WEBSTER WELLS, of Mass. /nstitute By VipA D. SccppDER, Wel/esley Oullege. 
peat 4 A BALLAD BOOK. 
LIVY: Books XXI., and XXII. By KATHARINE LEE BATES, Wellesley College. 
Wita NOTES AND Maps. ARNOLD’S SOHRAB AND RUSTUM. 
By JuHN K. LorD, A.M , Dartmouth College By LouisE M. HopGkixs, Wellesley College. 
SALLUST’S CATALINE. 'SIR ROCER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 
By Cuas G. HERRERMANN, Ph D, College of Edited by A 8. PoE; A.M., Worcester, Mass. 


the City of New York. 
. CEORCE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. 
— geting daly bg Age tape: Ed. by MARY HABRIOTT NorRBISs, N. Y. City 
y Phe vpicilbaaiecadees ¥ °' GEOMETRY EXERCISES. 
By E, A. LYMAN, A.M . Univ. of Michigan. 
RUDIMENTARY PSYCHOLOCY. ’ g 
By GEORGE M. STRELE, LL.D., Pyesident of COOD HEALTH FOR CHILDREN. 
Wes eyan Academy. By O.M BRANDS, School Supt., Paterson, N.J. 
RUDIMENTARY ECONOMICS. SECOND PRIMARY READER. 
By Dr. STEELE. By HELEN M CLEVELAND, Semitiary, Cincin. 


Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston, New York, Chicago. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, | 
| 








THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Publishers, BOSTON. 


Lessons in 


For PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


s _.. 


° By WM. F. BRADBURY anp GRENVILLE C. EMERY. 
The Academic Algebra. Examination copy mailed for 50 cents. 


Circulars and other information furnished on request. 


Number. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, ‘Supt. of Schools, City cf Cambridge, Mass 
Examination copy mailed for 10 cents. 








Mighty, 


THE SWORD. THE 


work there is nothing more useful. 


Legion, and the name of the good ones, and mightiest of 


Pencils bearing this stamp are made in 10 degrees of 
pencil suitable for your work. If you would like to see 





Mig htier, 
PEN. 


As after the sword came the pen, so after the pen comes the pencil; and in these days of rapid intellectual 
There were good swords and poor swords, good pens and poor pens; and it 


is the same with pencils, — there are good ones and there are mighty poor ones. 


“ DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE.” 


or Ep.) and you will receive samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Mightiest, 
THE PENCIL. 


The name of the poor ones is 
all, is 


hardness, so that you will have no trouble in getting a 
some samples, send 16 cts. in stamps (mention JOURNAL 
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Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 





cialty of the products from the 

. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


New York Tribune, 


isol. 


We make a 8 
Laboratories of 


THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER. 


The Tribune will devote much space duripg 1891 
to the Tariff as it ¢ffects the Farmer and the 
Mechanic. 

Hon. Roswell G. Horr, of Michigan has been added 
to the Tribune’s staff of Tariff writers for this 
purnose. He wil), through the columns of The 
Tribune, dev te himself to this topic. aud will invite 
and answer questions upon points which perplex toe 
American Farmer and Mechaniv. He will also, so 
far as other duties will allow, attend Farmers’ Insti 
tutes and agricultural gatherings the coming winter 
and - pring, and expound the principles of the Tariff. 

Those wh» desire the presence of Mr Borr at 
Farmers’ Institutes, ete.. are invited to communicate 
promptly with The Tribune. 


YOUNG MEN WHO WISH TO SUCCEED. 


The Tribune has planned the following series of val- 
uable articles, which will appear in this paper only: 

What Shill I Do? KyS 8S Packard, Pre-ident of 
Packard's Business College 

Suggestions for the Boys on the Farm who are 
Ambitious. By the Hon. J. H. Brigham, of Delta, 
Ohio, Master of the National Grange. 

Education Without the Help of a College. By 
President ©. K. Adams, of Cornell University. 

A Continuation of **How to Win Fortune.” By 
Andrew Caruegie 

Multiplicity of Paying Occupations in the United 
States. By the Hon Carroll D Wright, Com- 
missioner of the Department of Labor. 

A Talk with American Boys. By P. T. Barnum. 

Examples in the History of our own Country. 
Gen. A. 5. ebb 

Importance of Good Manners. The views of Ward 
McAllister 

A College Education good for all; what is best for 
those whe cannot get it. By President William 
Penver, University of Pennsylvania. 


VITAL TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Present Needs and Future Scope of American 
Agriculture. By ihe Hou, Jeremiah Rusk 

Proper Function of the Minority in Legislation. 
By the Hon. Julius C. Burrows, Kasamazovo, 

Village Improvement Associations, their practi- 
cability in Rural Districts, with the story ef certain 
Model Villages. By the Hon. B G Northrop, of 
Clinton, Conn. 

Principle in Politics and the Wirtue of Courage. 
Be the Hon. James 8 Clarkson of lowa. 

Influences of the Labor Movement upon Human 
Progress. By Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Fr deration of Labor. 


By 


America’s Suburban and Rural Homes By George 
Palisser, of New York 
Warchouses for Farm Products. By L L Polk, 


Presigent of the National Farmers’ Alliance 

Glaciers of the United States By Professor Israel 
© Russell, of the United States Geological Survey 
and Explorer of Alaska. 


OTHER FEATURES. 


During 1891 The Tribune will print valuable 
articles, written by its own traveling and special 
correspondents in this and other countries 

Foreign letters, good stories. the news of the day, 
the best of market reports, book reviews and literary 
news, witty jokes, etc., ete. 


PREMIUMS. 


Premium List for 1891, containing many new and 
usetul articles, will be sent to any appticant, free. 


TRIBUNE ALMANAC, 1891, 


The largest ever issued by The Tribune; 358 
pages, a noble publication. All sorts of political 
platforms. facts and statistics for reference, but also 
a large amount of popular information about 
Societies, S:hools, Marriage and Divoree, Count 
erfeit Money, Chautauqua Religious Bodies, How to 
get into West Point and Annapolis, and a thousand 
other matters. Price, 25 cents a copy. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Weekly. $100 a year. Semi-Weekly, $2.00 
Daily, $1000. Sunday Tribune, $200. Tribune Mon 
thly, $200. Sample copies free. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York 


‘| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely tostop them 
for atime and then have them return again I mean a 
radical cure, Ihave made the disease of FITS, EPI. 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study, I 
warrant my remedy to cure the Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 


Hf. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


worst cases, 


cure, 


BAHN EMANN 


MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinics sub-clinics, or any 
means fur study and observation that is not literally and 
righteously kept. The THIRTY SKCONDANNU +L CoURSR 
OF LEOTURES will begin in September 15, 1891, and con 
tinue for six months. For full particulars, catalogue, and 
Clinigue, address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar 
3034 Michigan Av,, Chicago. eow 


|A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


s in the treatment of mental and ner 
inability to work or study, is but Aram 


yous 
A standard remedy with the most eminent Physician a 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 
Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain pow 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, 
PhospHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $100. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 


Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 


THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATIONAL. Botany. Geology, Zoology, Anatomy 
LANTERN SLIDES: } and Physiology, Histology. 

In fact, everything that can be photographed can be shown on the screen. 
MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY & specialty. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
CHICAGO, IL]. 


er.—It is used, and recom- 
not an inert acid 








to 





UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, PURE 


ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICALS, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Send for list. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 

JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
STEEL PENS. __ 010 by att DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


CONSUMPTION. 


| I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ita 
} 











A New Typewriter! 


THE 

use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
e in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 

a VALUABLE y 
Z E TREATISE on this disease to any suf. 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address. 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Penrl St., N. Y. 


| ecis 


159 TREmMonr ST. 





A strictly first-class machine. Fully warranted. | 


| 
| 
| 





Made from the very best material, oy skileg| = 

workmen, and with the best tools that have ever THE KINDERGARTEN A monthly, 

been devised for the purpose. Warranted to do| peta — , * for home and 
ly pecte the v . ence J stori ly - 

all that can be reasonably expected of the very| tions. ete. loveluable ter allinny Notions ana 





best typewriter extant. Capable of writing 150 
words per minute, — or more, — according to the 
ability of the operator. 


mothers. $150 «year. On trial, 3 months, 30c. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & C9, 161 Lasalle St., Chicago. 





A machine that will 
at wi Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 


manifold more than double the number of sheets tactory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c 
than any other typewriter wi hout affecting the MENEELY & CO., | Established 
alignment in any respect, as on this machine the WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 








Description and prices on application 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


Schools, Fire A 
WARRLNTED. Cont ere: ote,, FULL 


VANDUZEN & TIFT Cane, 0. 


“CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 


anufactare Superior TROY, N.Y 


| COLLEGE BELLS. 


alignment is indestructible, 
Price, . . . $100. 


If there is no agent in your town, address us| 
on the subject as we are more liberal with our 
agents than any other Company in our line. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITING CO., 


2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Agents Wanted. 












EXERCISES FOR ARBOR DAY 


and CHURCH 
With Notes, Hints, and Suggestions 
By ANNIE'I. WILLIS. 


The Exerclees are all 


r : ‘ New and Origsnal. 
aper Cover. 25 


) . 
Price, 25 CENTS. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
’ 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. Mass 








KINDERGARTE Nadia "9hiey- 





THE BEST 
APERIENT 


In modern pharmacy is, undoubted- 
ly, Ayer’s Cathartie Pills. Except 
in extreme cases, physicians haye 
abandoned the use of drastic purga- 
tives, and recommend a milder, but 
no less effective medicine, The fayo- 
rite is Ayer’s Pills, the superior 
medicinal virtues of which haye 
been certified to under the official) 
seals of state chemists, as well as 
by hosts of eminent doctors and 
pharmacists. No other pill so wel! 
supplies the demand of the genera] 
public for a safe, certain, and agree- 
able family medicine. 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best medicine I ever 
used; and in my judgment no better general 
remedy was 


Ever Devised 


I have used themin my family and caused 
them to be used among my friends and em- 
ployes for more than twenty years. To my 
certain knowledge many cases of the follow- 
ing complaints have been completely and 
permanently cured by the use of Ayer’s Pills 
alone: Third day chills, dumb ague, bilious 
fever, sick headache, rheumatism, flux, cys- 
pepsia, constipation, and hard colds. I know 
that a moderate use of Ayer’s Pills, contin- 
ued for a few days or weeks, as the nature 
of the complaint required, would be found 
an absolute cure for the disorders I have 
named above.”’—J. O. Wilson, Contracto: 
and Builder, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

“For eight years I was afflicted with con- 
stipation, which at last became so bad that 
the doctors could do no more for me. Then 
I began to take 


Ayer’s Pills 


and soon the bowels recovered their natural 
and regular action, so that now I am in ex- 
cellent health.’”—Wm. H. DeLaucett, Dorset, 
Ontario. 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best cathartic I ever 
used in my practice.”” — J. T. Sparks, M. D., 
Yeddo. Ind. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral Schoo! Furnishers, 
“4 ANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILEL 


SCHOOL 
PURNITURE 













Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 


Dustless 


Erasers 
AND 


Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Geff’s Historical Map of the U. § 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circulat 


4NDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 


Post and Stockton Sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


HOUSTON’S 
NEV 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


REVISED TO ACCORD WITH THE 
LATEST TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 
NEW MAPS, 
NUMEROUS NEW ILLUSTRATI 








VA 





Houston’s New Physical Geography is the reall 
zation of whata text book on this subject should be 
It ts @ book that will gladden the hearts of teachers 
and pupils. It is concise, comprehensive, up to the 
times, and in every respect an ideal text book 


A copy of the book for examination will be sent ‘ 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.25. 





For further information please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Journal of Education. 
A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Masr. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Eprrgr. 


Terms for our Educatiougl Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address. $3.00. 




















(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
JAMES F. BLACKINTON. 


BY ANNIM 8. HAYWARD. 





Saul stood head and shoulders o’er his brethren, 

So he, but seek ye not another Saul in him; 

Think you the soul of ‘* Son of Kish’’ could match him, 
Standing serene, while smaller men passed on, 

To take the prizs that earth awards her faithful ? 
You could not tempt him with your pelf or gain ; 

His richer recompense, the consciousness 

Of noble aim, and duty done to Him 

Who mete’ out praise, not as men fill their measure, 
Bat generously, yet ever jastly still,— 

To such a man, what has the world to offer ? 

He strives not for the wealth hs does not priza; 
Thank God, His thoughts are ever higher, deeper, 
And what to men is naught, is gold in His clear eyes. 





DICKENS. 


** Oae story more,’’ the whole world cried. 
The great magician smiled in doubt ; 

‘* T am so tired that, if I tried, 
I fear I could not tell it out.’’ 


| Ped ‘* Bat one is all we ask,’’ they said ; 
Nis ** You surely cannot faint nor fail.’’ 
io Again he raised his weary head, 


And slow began the witching tale. 


The fisrce debater’s tongue grew mnte, 
Wise men were silent for his sake; 

The poet threw aside his lute, 
And paused enraptared while he spake. 


The proudest lady in the land 

Forgot that praise and power were sweet ; 
She dropped the jowels from her hand 

And eat enchanted at his feet. 


Children, with locks of brown and gold, 
Gathered about like flocks of birds; 

The poor, whose story he had told, 
Drew near, and loved him for his words. 


His eye burns bright, his voice is strong, 
A waitiog people eager sta:ds; 

Men on the oatskirts of the throng 
Interpret him to distant lands. 


When lo! his accents, faltering fall ; 
* The nations, awestruck, hold their breath ; 
The great magician, loved of all, 

Has sunk to slumber, tired to death! 


His human eyes in blind eclipse 
Are from the world forever sealed. 
The “ mystery ’’ tcembling on his lips 
Shall never, never, be revealed. 
PH@eBE CARY, 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


Prin. U. P. Snutt, Wichita, Kansas: Regard the 
pupil as naturally a seeker for truth. 





Joserpaine C. Locke, St. Louis, Mo.: The human 
being grows into maturity of thought or feeling or action 
step by step. 

Mrs Atice FreeMan Patmer: The library method 
of teaching is even better in its effects on the teacher 
than on the student 


Supr. J. L. Smiru, Fort Smith, Ark.: Radical 
‘hanges are warrantable only when they will remedy ex- 


‘sung evils or improve present mediocrity. 


“ROK. F.C. Rosinson, Bowdoin College: No subject 
be of greater importance than the relation of the 
-eneral publie to the public schools. 
JuLes Srerarr, Revue Pédagogique, Paris: Reading 
‘one of the most powerful means of development and 
bt education which it is possible to find. 


nitely more worthy of attention. 








GeorGe Rossins, Davenport, Iowa: The good in- 
structor for the manual training school combines the 
good teacher with the good mechanic. 


Providence Journal: From the backwoods school 
down to the present day there has been an undying 
inclination to jamp on a new teacher. 


J. C. Dana, Denver, Col.: Wisdom, bound in half 
morocco, and standing idly on a shelf, is wisdom no 
longer, but mere paper and ink trash, and cumbers the 
ground. 

Prin. S. G. Youne, Portland, Oregon: The times 
demand a range of intellectual vision, a training in judg- 
mest, and a power of thought that the grammar school 
cannot give. 








WORSE THAN THE “BAD BOY.” 





BY A. C., CALIFORNIA. 





I have been reading lettera from all parts of the uni- 
verse relating to bad boys of all sizes and colors, in all 
the educational papers, ever since I began to take any 
interest in boys, or papers either, which was about seven 
years ago. I have read a thousand remedies for the cases 
in all stages. I have read: ‘“ How to gain the love of a 
bad boy”; “How to manage a bad boy”; “ Ba patient 
with the bad boy”; “‘ Look for the good points in the 
bad boy” ete. Now I think he has had attention enough, 
especially since there is a being in existence who is infi- 
That being is the bad 
girl. She can do, say, and act more mean things than 
ever dawned oa the mind of the worst boy in the world. 
She can give a look or shrug her shoulders in a way that 
will make a teacher who is a rival of Job for patience, 
want a handful of hair. No boy does such things. She 
can say what no boy could say if he were to rehearse 
for a week. Then, if the teacher offers any reproof or 
treatment that’s not agreeable to the young lady (?) she 
assumes an abused air, puts on a meek look, and appears 
before her friends and parents bathed in teare, thereby 
awakening more sympathy than was ever extended to all 
the bad boys in the world. She and her parents want 
her paid all the respect due a young lady, and at the same 
time allowed the privileges of a child. Now will some 
teacher who has had seventy-five years of experience, 
prescribe for such a case? Please don’t say anything 
about “kind treatment,” “ appealing to finer feelings,” 
or any thing else that is applicable to the case of a bad 
boy. Such medicine has not the slightest effect on a bad 
girl. It just takes a girl of that kind about two years to 
bring grey hairs and wrinkles to a teacher, and make*her 
look as though she needed upholstering. If I must have 
one of them, give me what the world calls the coarser 
article, the bad boy, but deliver me from the bad girl. 
Be sure the prescription is something agreeable or the 
“ uneles and the cousins and the aunts” will be opposed. 








SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


The educational problems of the day are varied 
and they present widely different pha:es in different sec- 
tions of country. In South Carolina the public schools 
never received so much public attention as they do to- 
day, but some of the problems they present are of sec- 
tional rather than national interest. 

The questions suggested by the “ Rennett Law ”’ of 
Wisconsin have no bearing here. Compulsory attendance 
upon the schools is not enforced. The difficulty is to 
provide for those who wish to come. No one wishes to 
send his children to anv school where English is not 
taught Indeed there are no such echools. Religious 
exercises are held in the schools as a matter of course. 





The public wants them, and if the question of their 





omission were seriously discussed, the public confidence 
in the schools would probably be weakened. The ques- 
tion of providing “ Higher Normal Schools ”’ for collegi- 
ate and high school work has not arisen. The public has 
only lately begun to realize the need of special training 
for the teachers of the elementary schools. 

And yet the problems of public education here are 
important and pressing. Some of these grow out of the 
race question. In his inaugural address, Governor Till- 
man suggested some radical changes in the public sehool 
system. He proposed that the present system of school 
control should be given up, and that each county should 
be divided into school districts, each district to contain 
one white and one colored school, to be controlled by 
local trustees elected by the district. He also proposed 
that the two-mill property tax for schools be ab ndoned ; 
that the poll tax (which is devoted to the support of 
schools) be raised from one dollar to three; and that in 
addition the voters in each district should be empowered 
to levy at their option a supplementary property tax up 
to five mills for the schools, “ with the privilege to each 
tax payer of designating the school to which the addi- 
tional tax shall be applied.” 

The legislature, in spite of its desire to pass all the 
“administration measures,” failed to carry out any of 
these suggestions during the hurried session that chosed 
just before Christmas. The division of the counties into 
school districts was opposed on the ground that it would 
be a backward step, almost all of the other states having 
abolished the district system in favor of the township sys- 
tem. It was also objeeted to, for the reason that in many 
parts of the state the number of colored voters far ex- 
ceeds that of the white, and that there would be a Jia- 
bility in some districts of having the schools (both white 
and colored) controlled by colored trustees. 

The suggestion of the governor for a new method of 
raising funds for the schools, is understood to be an 
effort to throw more of the burden of the support of the 
colored schools upon the colored people themselves. In 
giving reasons for the proposed changes, Governor Till. 
man said : “ It must not be forgotten that the whites pay 
nearly all of this [school money | except what is obtained 
from the poll tax.” If the poll tax is raised, it is evi- 
dent that those negroes who qualify themselves for voting 
by paying the required poll tax, will thereby give more 
money to the schools. The significance of the proposed 
change, however, lies largely in the phrase, “with the 
privilege to each tax payer [who pays a property tax for 
schools] of designating the school to which this additional 
tax shall be applied.” 

As the yearly legislative session is over these changes 
will not be made this year, and it is to be hoped that 
there is too much right feeling in the state to allow of 
their being carried out in future. 

Another “administration measure ”’ which failed to be 
passed at the last session is the calling of a convention 
for the revision of the state constitution. The calling of 
such a convention is a tedious process. It must be ap- 
proved by two different legislative bodies, and since this 
legislature has just been elected for a term of two years, 
nearly three years at the shortest must elapse before the 
convention can be held. The present constitution 
(which was made by the “ radical government” of 1868) 
is objectionable to the people in many ways; but the 
clause which irritates most is that which provides that all 
of the state schools shall be open equally to both races. 
Although this has been a dead letter since 1876, its existe 
ence is a disturbing element in the public mind. 

One of the bills recently passed by the legislature was 
to authorize the governor to ask the other southern states 
to unite with South Carolina in a commission to provide a 
uniform series of textbooks for use in southern schools. 
In the words of Governor Tillman, “ We find in our 
school histories confederate soldiers designated as ‘ rebels ’ 
and southern statesmen called ‘traitors.’ The state alone 





can remedy these evils, and the state should do it.” 
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But there are educational problems of another class 
under discussion here. Chief among these is the ques- 
tion of combining several diverse educational interests 
under the same echool management. Since 1880 the 
state has been trying to build up in Columbia a great 
state university by adding to the old South Carolina Col- 
lege, departments of law, pharmacy, pedagogy, mechanies, 
agriculture, ete. The opinion of the public as to the 
success of this combination is very divided. The effort 
of the “ Farmer's Alliance ” this year has been to cut off 
most of the “practical ” features of the university, leav- 
ing it a purely literary and classical college, in order to 
build up the new Clemson Agricultural College on the 
estate of John C. Calhoun, which was given to the state 
for this purpose by Mr. Clemson, Calhoun’s son-in-law. 
This was one of the most hotly contested bills before the 
legislature. The law department was finally retained, 
but most of the other special departments have been 
cut off. ° 

Bat the question of combining school interests seems 
to be most perplexing in its application to the education 
of women. No measure has been more popular with all 
parties than the proposal to provide increased facilities 
for woman’s education. It has been repeatedly said: 
‘The state has done much for her sons. Now let her 
make equal provision for her daughters.” The only state 
appropriation that has ever been made for this purpose 
has been the giving, during the last three years, to one 
young lady from each county a beneficiary scholarship in 
the Winthrop Training School for Teachers. The public 
officials of both the old and the new regime have recently 
declared that they are convinged that the money ha: 
been well expended, that it is yielding large returns t 
the state, and that the work needs enlargement. 

But now comes the perplexing question. Woman’ 
education is in the air. There is felt to be a need, not 
only of an enlarged normal school to build up the inter- 
ests of the public schools, but also of a state college for 
women, of equal grade with the state college for men ; 
and also of an industrial school for girls where all of the 
trades to which woman’s nature is adapted shall be thor- 
oughly taught, and where girls can become self-supporting. 
And because the three kinds of schools are all wanted, 
and because the state feels burdened with taxation, and is 
trying to keep down expenses, it is assumed that in some 
way these interests ought to be provided for by some plan 
of combination. To this end various bills were pre- 
sented to the legislature last fall, modifications in some 
sort of a general idea that a state normal and industrial 
college for women should be established as a kind of 
annex to the State University. 

There are not wanting those who believe that a higher 
obligation rests upon the state to prepare teachers for its 
public schools than to educate women simply as women, 
and for the sake of rendering them self-supporting. But 
the public school is a new factor in the state, and South 
Carolina has always spent money liberally for the educa- 
tion of young men. Then why not now for women? 
Would that there were some Daniel Fayerweather to en- 
dow here private institutions, leaving the state free to use 
its own resources in building up with a liberal hand all 
the interests of its public schools; but there are no mil- 


lionaires here. 

After considerable discussion the state decided to do 
the only thing, probably, that could be done in the present 
state of the public mind,—to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate the whole subject and report a plan of 
action. So the Winthrop Training School continues 
its work under the same conditions as before, and under 
a law which virtually limits its course of study to one 
year. 

Several years ago Mississippi founded an Industrial and 
Normal school for white girls, and Georgia has just de- 
cided to establish a similar institution. It seems probable 
that some experiment of the sort will be tried here in 
South Carolina, but the conditions differ from those of 
the other states in the fact that the normal school work 
has already attained nearly five years of development. 
Would such a partnership be conducive to its future 
growth? Or would distracting influences divert it from 
its legitimate work? Or, if it succeeds in holding on its 
way without retardation, will the institution in its other 
lines be able to satisfy the desires of those who are anx- 
ious for other educational facilities? These are grave 


questions, and their settlement will have to take into con- 
sideration what is feasible as well as what is idzally best. 

Most of the colored missionary schools of the south are 
conducted on this combined plau. Their example has 
perhaps had a strong, though unacknowledged, influence 
in determining the plans of these white echools. The 
colored institutions are at present very properly giving 
great attention to the development of their industrial fea- 
tures. Although many of these schools bear the name of 
“College” or “Normal School,” and are doing more or 
less of collegiate and normal school work, yet few of 
heir students enter the college classes, and the profes- 
sional teaching which can be given in their “normal ys 
iepartments is abridged by the necessity of much atten- 
tion to elementary education. They are simply (as they 
nught to be) important centers for promoting among the 
aegroes education in all its lines, carrying it to as high a 
legree of attainment as circumstances will permit. 

Is this the ideal plan for the higher and the technical 
»dacation of the people of more advanced intellectual con- 
litions ? The question las an importance in the South 
‘oday which it cannot have in the states where different 
classes of schools have come into being at different epochs 
ind under unlike conditions. 

In mest fields of enterprise, development means differ- 


entiation. Where education has become highly system- 
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atized we sometimes see various schools with widely 
different aims a'l working together under a university 
plan without friction or interference. 
tive period can this be done as well ? 


During the forma- 
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THE USE OF EXAMINA- 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PH. D. 


There are three kinds of examinations,—the inciden- 
tal, which is the oldest form; the stated, which deter- 
mines graduation and the receiving of a degree ; and the 
examination for promotion within an institution, which 
in time of origin and place in curriculum is intermedi- 
ate. Granted that au examination is a natural necessity 
and yet an incidental feature of a rational educational 
scheme, the question is, how can the teacher best test the 
effectual character of his teaching. Experimental 
psychology is sure to shed light on this point. 

There are two kinds of examination, the qualifying 
and the competitive, and it is necessary carefully to dis- 
tinguish between them in discussing the general subject 
The best things to be said for examinations are to " 


said of the qualifying examination; the worst 
that can be said are to be 
nation. 


things 
said against competitive exami- 


Every qualifying examination is supposed to test the 


mental faculty, the acquisition and the skill in the appli- 





cation of knowledge of the pupil. An examination 


which simply tests the power of acquisition is very defect. 
ive; one which simply tests the skill of application j, 
easy to plan for, but one which tests the mental faculty 
is most difficult and most valuable. To test the mental 
faculty two methods of approach are possible, the syn- 
thetic and analytic. The analytic is valuable because it 
trains the attention, the jadgment and the reason. 

The advantages of examinations are : 

1. They compel a concentration of mental energy. 

2. They develop character by compelling a meeting 
and overcoming of difficulties. 

3. They demand a recalling and reviewing of infor- 
mation and combat desultoriness in study. 

The disadvantages of examinations are : 

1. They induce a nervous and mental strain which 
many persons caftnot stand, some persons seemingly being 
born to pass examinatigns, and others not so born. 

2. The shock from a failure to pass examinations fre- 
quently discourages capable papils. 

8. They induce men to cram a mass of useless mate- 
rial into their minds in preparation for them. 

All examinations or any system of examiners, that 
make examinations an end not a means; that fail to rec- 
ognize the individuality of the person examined ; that 
tend to grind down individuals into a common mass are to 
be deplored and are illegitimate, not normal. 








HOW COOKING IS TAUGHT. 


BY ANNA BARROWS, 
North Bennet St. Industrial School, Boston. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Years of experiment are required to put experience 
of any kind into a form of principles suited to the 
grasp of young minds. Therefore it is apparent that a 
long time must elapse before cookery can be taught in our 
public schools in a perfectly satisfactory manner. Thus 
far, owing to the pressure upon the schools, too much has 
been attempted. To make a convincing display before 
masters of the schools and the parents, many dishes have 
been concoeted in time insufficient for the thorough under- 
standing of a single food. 

But the very fact that cookery is now in many schools, 
placed upon the same level as arithmetic and grammar, 
will do much toward raising housework to an equal 
dignity with bookkeeping and clerical work. Moreover 
there is no better way to teach a child the common laws 
of nature than by a study of the routine of the kitchen. 
Chemistry, botany, geology, and physiology, here unite in 
every day life. Knowledge gained through such practical 
application is not easily forgotten ; dead laws become alive 
and interesting, and drudgery is made divine. 

No two teachers in Boston have the same conditions to 
deal with. The outfits of the school kitchens vary; the 
classes number from 12 to 25; the ages of pupils range 
from 11 to 17. Each class receives 20 weekly lessons, 
or at most 35, yet every teacher aims to give a bird’s eye 
view of the food of man, its elements as found in different 
articles, their relation to each other, and to the human 
body. 

The textbook followed is the Boston School Kitchen 
Textbook, by Mrs D. A. Lincoln. This is admirable, but 
each teacher must of necessity adapt it to her special 
circumstances. 

The teacher who aims to better the physical condition 
of her pupils must work through indirect methods. Hab- 
its of eating are tenacious, and often hereditary. Preju- 
dices of race or religion must not be aroused. 

The essentials and non-essentials in each recipe must 
o clearly distinguished and allowance made for vaty- 
ing tastes. Yet the teacher should strive to overcome 
ignorant prejudices against wholesome foods. 

At first the classes see a funny side of the work, and 
therefore, it should not present too strong a contrast to 
the usual school routine. Impress the pupils with the im- 
portance of the work, and show them that they have not 
come to prepare goodies as many suppose. Attempt little 
real cooking in the first few lessons, but strive to estab- 
lish right standards for the future. 


HEAT. 








* Abstract of lecture to College Teachers 


become such, reported by Gao. P. Mornis. and those who propose to 


The pupils have various ideas as to where the lesson i0 
cooking should begin. Ive cream, bread, or cake, will be 
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suggested if their opinions are asked. Inquire where 
they begin in reading or arithmetic, whether a bookkeeper 
would sueceed who knew nothing of addition or multipli- 
cation, and thus lead them to discover that the foundation 
principles of good cooking, its A B C’s, are the laws of 
fire and water. 

Ask each pupil to study the dictionary, and next time 
to give an exact definition of the word cooking. 

Let each pupil who has built a fire, whether in parlor 
or cook stove, raise her hand. How many of these are 
sure the: fire will burn every time? Few uplifted hands 
remain. What happens if we begin to cook without 
a good fire? Must we not then begin our cooking lessons 
by learning how to make and take care of a fire. The 
class then forms a circle around the stove, the shorter pu- 
pils nearest, that all may see equally. 

The fire-building may be a demonstration lesson from 
the teacher; that convinces the class that though they 
are to care for the fire in succeeding lessons, she does not 
require anyth’ng from them that she is not ready to do 
herself. She should question them about each step of the 
process ; her quick, deft motions will prove an uncon- 
scious object lesson, and the class will take the matter 
more seriously than if watching one of their own number. 

Dwell upon the care necessary in dealing with fire and 
water, show that they are good servants, but become hard 
masters to ignorant or careless people. 

First remove covers and open every door, and explain 
all air-passages. Let each pupil see every part and request 
every one to examine her stove at home in the same way. 
Compare the stove to a house with its different rooms, 
doors, and windows. Let the children see the meaning 
of each damper, that they may know how to regulate 
those of other stoves which turn in different faghion. 
Next replace the covers, turn the grate, and remove ashes 
and cinders. Arrange the shavings or crumpled paper, 
wood and coal, for free draft of air. 

Hot Air Rises.—Strike two matches, hold one flame 
up, the other down. Which burns better ? Why? Call at- 
tention to the flame of a lamp or gas-jet. Ask for other 
illustrations of the fact that heated air rises, — the chim- 
ney opening at the house top, the furnace register on the 
floor, ete. a 

One match burns better because the hot air warms the 
wood beyond; in the stove the burning paper warms the 
wood, and that in turn heats the coal. Nothing will 
burn until it is heated, therefore the lightest substance 
must be put at the bottom of the grate, and the match 
applied there. 

Fire needs Air.—After the fire is kindled change the 
arrangement of the dampers several times to prove the 
necessity of plenty of air at first. How then shall we 
fix the dampers at the beginning? 

Payer and soft wood burn easily because there is.so 
much air between their particles. Wood laid criss-cross 
kindles quicker than that piled solidly. Compare the 
appearance and weight of soft and hard woods and coal. 

Invert an empty bottle or glass tube over a lighted 
candle. Why does it go out? 

While the oven is heating give a blackboard exercise 
on fuel, tracing all artificial heat back to the power of the 
sun. 

Sun produces wood, charcoal, coal, gas, coke, kerosene. 
If there is time compare the stove and the human body, 
both requiring fuel or food and air to produce combustion. 
This idea may be further developed in lessons upon diges- 
tion, but here it is not best to attempt any classification 
of foods. 

The use of the flint and steel, the spark from a horse’s 
shoe striking a stone, the old-fashioned fireplace, may 
form topies for short talks between pupils and teacher. 

Next assign the pupils their positions at the desks, and 
give each a half-inch slice of stale bread, to remove the 
crust and cutin half-inch cubes. There is an opportunity 
to teach exact and tidy ways of working, far better than 
with any greasy material. Place the cubes on shallow 
pans, not close together, but with spaces between for the 
circulation of hot air. Put one pan on the bottom of the 
ven, another on the grate at the top. Watch and see 
how the first browns at the bottom, the other on top. 
Notice the time required. These crisp dry morsels the 
“rench call croutons, and now that moisture has been 
lriven off, we can put them away, and they will keep as 
well as crackers, 








The crusts and other bits of bread are aleo dried, then 
rolled till fine, and then sifted. This work has been done 
on small wooden boards. Show the pupils how to scrape 
the crumbs close to one side, and with one motion tip the 
board against a pan and slide the crambs into it without 
scattering. 

Why do all this, why not buy crackers to use for soup 
or for stuffing, ete.? ; 

Stale bread is often thrown away, yet a small piece of 
bread is worth one or two cents. The loss of two cents 
worth a day means a barrel of flourin a year. We can save 
in two ways, we do not lose the bread, and do not have to 
buy the crackers. Such saving is not meanness,— in this 
way we can have more fruit and other dainties. The 
eroutons and crumbs are then put away in close tin boxes, 
to use in future lessons, the former with soups, and the 
latter for breading oysters or fish before frying. Crumbs 
too large to go through a sieve need not be rolled finer, 
but be kept for stuffing. 

To impress the points regarding general cooking to 
be derived from this simple lesson, have this written upon 
the blackboard : 


1. Warms. 
Heat. 2. Dries or Cooks, 
3. Burns. 
( Heat of Oven. 
Time of Cooking depends upon ~ Size of Article. 
( Substance of Article. 
For advanced classes or for a second lesson on the 
same subject, part of the stale crumbs may be used for a 
Scalloped Apple Pudding, or the dried crumbs in Seal- 
loped Tomatoes or Oysters. If individual work is not 
desirable in this lesson, the same points may be made clear 
by toasting a slice of bread. 
With older pupils the heat-giving foods might be illus- 
trated by burning bits of fat, sugar, and bread, and noting 
the comparative amount of heat given off by each. 








FACTS ABOUT GUATEMALA. 


. BY FRANK H. KASSON. 


Guatemala covers f 40,000 to 50,000 square miles 
and has a population of between 1 200,000 and 1,500 000, 
or nearly as many as Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica (the other four Central American coun- 
tries over which President Barrios sought to rule), al- 
though their area is three times as great as its own. It 
is a very broken country, made up of river valleys, ridges, 
plains, mountains, and volcanoes. Most of this country 
is 5,000 feet above the sea. The rivers are numerous, 
but necessarily short. From Guatemala an abundance 
of the best sugar, coffee, rice, chocolate, india-rubber, 
oranges, plantains, bananas, pines, limes, and other fruits, 
will come to us, so itis well to know something of this 
southern neighbor. 

The chief Atlantic seaport is Livingston, containing 
about 2,000 inhabitants. Two lines of steamers run from 
here to New Orleans, one to New York, and another to 
Liverpool. The natives (Caribs) who are both poor and 
lazy, live in one-story, mud-plastered adobe houses, which 
have high roofs thatched with palm. The chief articles of 
diet among the better class are oily soups, beans, beef and 
chicken stews, fish, bread, and honey, with fresh milk 
and brown sugar. The natives eat large quantities of 
cassava bread, made from the roots of the manioc. This 
bread is dried and then baked in flat loaves, three feet in 
diameter, but only a quarter of an inch thick. The na- 
tives are much on the water, and the women are equally 
skillful with the men in paddling their canoes, which are 
forty feet long and six feet wide, and made of single 
mahogany or cedar logs. Livingston is a singularly healthy 
place, and the death rate is said to be only about one 
quarter of that of Boston. It is 45 miles to Izabel by 
water, and 76 miles farther, by mule path, in a south- 
westerly direction to Guatemala City. It is 125 miles 
nearly due north to Belize, and New Orleans is 900 miles 
away. Voyages to New York usually take ten days, but 
they might make the distamce in seven, and to Boston in 
eight days. Vegetation about Livingston is very rank. 
Three crops of corn are gathered in a year, each matur- 
ing in ninety days. Two crops of rice can be raised each 
year, and sugar cane yields three tons per acre each year 





for twenty; yeare, \without replanting. The climate is 


reasonably healthful, but averages for the year about 
eight7 degrees. 

When one goes inland, the common articles of diet 
are tortillas (a corn griddle cake), beans, eggs, fried 
plantains, potatoes, and coffee. The inhabitants of Ta- 
mahu busy themselves in cotton dyeing and weaving, lime- 
burning, and tile-making. Their houses with tiled roofs, 
look comfortable and neat. In other places straw hats, 
shawls, and cotton napkins are woven. The Indian 
women are far more active than the men. They dress in 
skirts of indigo-blue cotton, and bird their long, black 
hair in red bandages reaching nearly to the griund. The 
men dress in dark woolen jackets and trousers reaching 
just below the knee, with straw hats, and often a striped 
blanket thrown gracefully over one shoulder. Many of 
them are addicted to the use of aguardiente, a strong, 
native liquor. In some places the Indians make good 
pottery, which is used for flour barrels, ovens, stoves, 
wash-tubs, baths, coffee-pots, stew-pans, dish¢s, lamps, 
floors, roofs, and aqueducts. They also make woolen 
cloths, floss silk, tinware, ropes and bags of pita, leather 
sandals, and cloth dolls. 

At nearly all the villages one sees old Catholic churches, 
some of which were fine structures two centuries ago. 
Here, occasionally, Indians are seen burning incense. In 
most places only women are seen attending the confes- 
sional. In the church at Solola is the famous Black 
Christ, “ Oar Lord of Esquipulas,” which in former years 
drew 50,000 pilgrims to a single festival. ‘This image 
is less than life-size, very black, inferior in conception, 
and with long female hair. 

Guatemala City is a place of 60,000 people, 84 miles 
inland, and several thousand feet above its Pacific sea- 
port, San José. It has many attractive buildings, though 
on account of eaithquakes, its houses are seldom more 
than one story high. At Chiquimula may be seen the 
ruins of an immense church, 250 feet long and 75 wide, 
with walls ten feet thick. These walls sti!l stand, not- 
withstanding earthquake shocks. At Quiriqua are quite 
a number of stone monoliths and monuments covered 
with faces and figures, and hieroglyphic inscriptions 
which no man has yet deciphered. Some of these are 
eighteen, and twenty-five feet high, and four feet wide 
by three deep. Who put them there, or what is their 
story no one can tell. 

On June 30, 1871, Gen. J. Rufino Barrios was elected 
president of Guatemala. His iron will pushed the coun- 
try rapidly forward. In September, 1872, the Jesuits 
were banished and much of the church property confis- 
cated. A constitution was adopted Dec. 9, 1879, guar- 
anteeing full liberty of worship to Protestants within their 
respective churches, and four days later the President by 
decree established an “excellent system of compulsory 
and gratuitous elementary education.” President Barrios 
was @ very energetic man, and until his tragic death, did 
all possible to advance the interests of his country, in 
which he was quite successful. 

There are a large number of schools in which much ex- 
cellent work is done. There are also asylums, hospitals, 
and ascore of public fountaine. In 1883 Guatemala had 
850 primary schools, attended by 39,642 pupils, of whom 
11,668 were females. There are also quite a number of 
higher institutions of learning. Mr. William T. Brig- 
ham, to whose excellent book on Guatemala we are in- 
debted for these facts and statements, strongly indorses 
the whole system of education. After careful comparison 
between these echools and those of Boston, he says: ‘“‘ The 
conclusion to which I arrived was, that the system in 
Guatemala was excellently suited to the country and 
people, that the government had done better than my own 
government in the north, ard if the results were net in 
every case all that could be desired, it was not the fault 
of schools or teachers.” He found many well instructed 
boys and girls, but no cramming. Mr. Brigham speaks 
as an expert, having “for six years performed with atten- 
tion -my duties on the school board of one of the largest 
cities in the north.” 

There are several daily and weekly papers. Libraries 
arefew. There are but three banks (two in the capital), 


with a capital of about $5,000,000. The indebtedness 
of Guatemala is only $5,817,947.19, drawing six per cent. 
interest. The government owns the whole telegraphic 


system of the republic, over 3,000 miles with 71 offices. 
There are several railroads, and street cars in Guatemala 
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City. The mail service between the larger towns is re- 
markably good. The republic imported $3,280,698 in 
1884 and exported $4,937, 941. The imports from the 
United States aggregated $593,627, of which California 
sent in 65 per cent. Over half her imports ($7,735,954.- 
87) came from England. Food is cheap. Labor is low, 
—a ten-hour day's work brings from twenty-five to fifty 
cents. The climate is healthy, but the drainage is very bad. 
Foreigners are regarded with much jealousy and distrust, 
and the rights of Americans are not guarded as are those 
of Germans and Englishmen. 








AVERAGING GRADES. 


BY M. A. BATLEY, 
Emporia State Normal Schoo], Kans 


1. What is the average of 80, 85, 90, 70, 75, 100, 60, 
70? Ans.—783 Their sum is 630; 630 + 8 = 783 

A better way is to begin with the first, find the differ- 
ence between it and each of the others, and unite these 
differences as we proceed. Thus, (85 — 80 = 5), 5; 
(90 — 80 = 10; add to 5, because 90 is more than 80), 
15; (80 — 70 = 10; subtract 10, because 70 is less 
than 80),5; (80 —75 = 5; subtract), 0; (100 — 80 
= 20; add), 20; (80 —60 = 20; subtract),0; (80 — 
70 = 10; subtract), —10. Since the total of the differ 
ences for 8 numbers is — 10, the average difference 
must be | of — 10, or — 1}; 80 — 1} = 783. 

In practice we say 5, 15, 5, 0, 20, 0, — 10, — 1}. 783 

2. What is the average of 85 and 97? Ans.—91. 
We say 12, 6, 91. 

3. What is the average of 84, 70, 93? 
We say — 14, — 5, — 1%, 824. 

4. For 10 successive weeks John’s grades were 80, 85, 
90, 70, 75, 60, 95, LOO, 70, 60; what was his grade for 
Ans —784. 

5. Find the average of each : 


Ans.—824. 


the entire time ? 


Names. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Av 
Ilenry, 80 70 TT 6) 90 8 85 87 90 1798 
James, 8> 8 7 88 90 92 93 94 9 90 
Jobn, 70 2 80 8 9 9 100 90 80 8& 
Lilly, 75 80 82 84+ F%8 8 Tl 60 54 “T4¢% 
Lulv, 65 7 80 8 90 $4 8&6 8 72 8&7 
Mary, 9 92 92 9 98 OF OF OF 96 93} 
Susan, 40 42 44 46 60 62 64 66 TO 54s 
W,!', ‘8 £8 93 99 99 99 96 98 98 98} 


6. At the end of 8 weeks John's average was 85; his 
grade the 9:h week was 98; what was his average grade 
for the 9 weeks? A7zs.—86$. 85 « 8 = 680, toral for 
8 weeks; 680 + 95 =* 778, total for 9 weeks; 778 + 9 
= 864 

A better way is to find the difference between the aver- 
age for 8 weeks and the grade for the 9th. Thus, 98 — 
85 = 13 This difference of 13 will increase the aver- 
age by } of 13, or 14; 85 + 14 = 864. We say 13, 
14, 864. 

7. The average of 7 numbers is 64; an eighth number 
is 88 ; what is the average of the 8 numbers? Ans.— 67. 
We say 24, 3, 67. 

8. At the end of 10 weeks, A’s average was 80; his 
grade the 11th week was 95; what was his average for 
Ans.—81,,. 

Many teachers average the grades as they make the 
entries, so that the last grade shows the schular's standing 


11 weeks ? 


to date. Such a record of the pupils in the 5th example 


would appear as follows :— 


Numes. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8  ] 
Henry, 80 75 74 70 74 ww TT 795 
James, & 85! &6 §62  8i' = &§&8 88> 85 90 
Jcho, 7 72 75 Ti? &0 x25 85 855 835 
Lilly, 7 Ti' 79 80? 8sC-' 804 80-5 77-1 75-6 
Lulov, 65 67 Tl? TT 78 80* 815 8)’ 81? 
Mary, 90 OI 91' O1F 92 Oz? 92* 93° 93} 
Susan, 10 41 42 43 46? 49 51? 53 54° 
Will, 93 98 98 93' 98% 9S 98! 98} 98! 


The first colamn in each is the same ; in the second, 
instead of writing 70 opposite Henry, we say — 10, —5, 
and write 75; in the third, instead of writing 70, we say 
—5,—1 (2), and write 742 ; —5+3=— —1%; itis not 
nece:sary to write the denomipator under 2 because it ap- 


2 


pears at the head of the colamn ; the average is 74 — 4, 
or 754; in the fourth, instead of writing 60, we say 58 
(60 — 2 = 58), — 16, — 4, and write 70. 


Where the teacher grades but once a week, the latter 


STRUCTURAL MAPS. 





One of the innovations that has come to stay is the 
introduction of relief maps for the teaching of structaral 
geography. The original school map left as a mental 
picture little more than the shape of the states. Then 





North America. 


came the physical map which left a colored picture of 
the regions that were high, medium and low, but color 
was the distinctive feature in memory. Today geog- 
raphy is not well taught unless in addition to this there 
are raised maps, so that the picture is of the rampled 
natore of the earth, with characteristics of the valleys, 











South America 


peculiarities of slope and every structural effect 
There are at least two great systems of these relief 
maps,—those of Alexander Frye and Col. F. W. Parker. 
As we have recently seen the latter, we refer to it 
especially. In addition to the relief featurer, the maps 
are painted, giving all the color effect in addition to the 





Africa. 


raised elemente, These are made of a newly discovered 





method has much in its favor, A little practice will 
pnable one to make the calelation almost jnstantly, 


material which, it is claimed, is indestructible The ma- 
terial itaelf is invented by the ©, Hennecke Co. and 


m ae made by experts who have been years in 


the ma 


the business. iin 
We simply speak of the effect. A peculiarity of the 


painting, one that is effective, is that it differs materially 
from the old-time geographical coloring in that the lowlands 
are painted in the darkest tint, and the shading is made 
gradually up the slopes to gray and white on the snowy 
slopes of the primary highlands which greatly strengthen. 
the effect of the relief. Five minutes’ observation of 
one of these maps will give a picture for a lifetime, one 
much more ¢ffective than can be obtained from a pro. 
longed imaginative study of aplane map. There are no 
names, no political divisions, but clear, strong lines and 


simple, artistic shading and the whole continent is a 


great “organism for life.” 

The primary land masse3 are crowned by primary 
highlands. In addition to all this the m»ps afford a ful! 
understanding of the distribution of moisture, and of the 
drainage which forms the basis of vegetable and animal 


life. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon achool 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication buat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?| 











115. You will doubtless wonder who your correspond 
ent is. Tam one of the teachers in the public schools of 
——. I have only been teaching two terms, and you 
will know from that, that my experience is limited. I 
have never had the advantage of attending a norma! 
school. Iam a graduate of the High School, and 
never had any advantages of study beyond that. Iam 
very desirous of becoming a good tearher,—an honor to 
the peofession. I appeal to you for counsel and advice. 
I would like to know what csurse of study you would 
map out fur one in my position. I would like to pursue 
a systematic course of reading, and yet without advice 
fear I would not myself choose the best course. I feel 
the need of a school ‘erm myself rather than to be a 
teacher. S. E. McE 








F. w things are so grat:fying to the educational experi- 
ence of the day as the relation of untrained teachers. to 
the normal schog]. It is but a few years since an un- 
trained teacher devoted much time to creating an impres- 
sion that the normal school graduate was a fussy speci- 
men of humanity of no special value to the world. But 
t:-day the teacher who enters the profession without 
training readily acknowledges her disadvantage, and the 
singular thing about it is that the disadvantage is less 
and less each year. The institute of to-day is one hun- 
dred per cent. above that of former days. Educational 
literature has increased in much greater proportion, and 
now every body reads, whereas then almost no one read. 
he normal schools are giving much of theie best work 
to the profession through books and periodicals. There 
are those who have been inclined to speak of such things 
as a disadvantage to the normal schools. The evidence 
is all the other way. All girls who evap, now prepare 
themselves for their work in a normal school; those who 
for any reason cannot, avail themselves of outside oppor- 
tunities. I advise, first, the reading of Howland’s “ Prac- 
tical Hints” (D. Appleton & Co, New York) as an intel- 
lectual, professional tonic. If you want hints and helps 
in direct school work, for fifteen cents you can purchase 
[. Freeman Hall's ‘‘ Manual for Teaching Primary Read- 
ing” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston). For methods 
of teaching geography I should probably choose King s 
Methods and Aids (Lire & Shepard, Boston), though 
Parker's and Frye’s books are in some respects better, 
but that is universal. 

Pee J How can we counteract bad home influence 
them face any Barty are a naa ra > pegaas | i nag 
: Q t heavenward. The school is 
unly hel ) for them. They are brothers and are cbedi: 
a eel to me, but I fear they are not lear i 
Phnv is tes ht help them to a better, truer lif 
they have a ing tor sha os to know how . 
ae iat which drags them 2 w 





| i 
the epirit of 


This question is so genuine that it is a delight to a 
Swer. A paragraph which we have omitted reveal: 
the earnest, conscienticus, struggling wome 
F will trast any teacher with such a spirit who sees 
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cleaily the work to be done ; but she needs specific aid.| 

I would recommend the reading of ‘“ Leonard and Ger- 
trude.” This shows how discouraging such work 
sometimes becomes, but it also reveals the grand 
results that may follow. Instead of trying to overcome 
home influences that are injurious, the aim should be to 
improve the home through the child. This is positive ; 
the other negative. If the child can be sent home with a 
purpose unconsciously formed to do something to change 
its tone, he will be fortified against its downward tenden- 
cies as in no other way. The aim of the schocl is to face 
Godward the whole community ; and, strange as it may 
seem, this is more eagily done than to simply help the 
child along by keeping him from being harmed. There 
are teachers who wi'l say I am demanding too much, but 
the truth is I am lessening the teacher’s burden by such 
advice. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 


BY OLIVE E, DANA, 


1. A little more than seventy years ago, in the home of a certain 
government clerk,—John Dickens by name, just then residing at 
Chatham,—might have been seen “a very queer small boy,’’ who 
spent wuch time in a “‘ blessed little room’’ apart from the rest of 
the household, where ‘‘* Roderick Random,’ ‘ Pengrine Pickle,’ 
‘ Homphrey Clinker,’ ‘Tom Jcnes,’ ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
‘ Don Quixote,’ * Gil Blas,’ and ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ came out a glo- 
rious hoat, to keep him company.’’ ‘“ And the queer small boy had 
read Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry Fourtb,’’ too, and knew all about 
Falstaff’s robbery of the travelers at Gad’s Hill on the rising ground 
between Rochester and Gravesend. And what was more, he had 
determined that when he came to be a man and had made his way 
in the world, he should own the house called Gad’s Hill Place, with 
the old association of its site and ita pleasant outlook by the 
Thames.”’ In manhood, he made this dream a reality. He peo- 
pled the world of fancy and the memories of men’ with a great host 

- of personages as real and dear as those he loved to read @bout; for 
the boy’s name was Charles Dickenr. 

2. He was born at Landpost, England, on the seventh of 
February, 1812, and was the second of eight children, in a family 
pursued by poverty and haunted by debt. His father? was, as the 
son himself declares, full of industry, most conscientious in the dis- 
charge of any business, unwearying in loving patience and solicitade 
when those bound to him by blood or friendship were ill or in 
trouble; as kind and generous a man as ever lived in the world. 
Yet some leck of practical sagacity kept him not only poor, but 
often in want; and, what was far worse, drove him more and more 
deeply in debt. Creditors were always at the door; the pawn- 
broker’s shop was a constant resort,—ihe boy Charles carrying 
thither with childish sorrow the little collection of books he had 
loved,—and for many years the family struggled on through the 
most pinched and precarious conditions. They moved from Land- 
port to Chatham, and from Chatham to a dingy section of London, 
where their daily life grew more and more wretched. 

3. Upon Charles seem to have fallen many cares. He had con- 
stantly to run on errands,—errands most difficult and disagreeable ; 
to negotiate for loana at a neighboring money-lender’s, to beg for 
further credit at the baker’s and the grocer’s. Soon, however, he 
was set to work in the blacking factory of a relative. It was work 
that he detested,—this tying up and labelling of pots of blacking, 
among companions who could but be repulsive; but he did his work 
so well and acquired such skill in it, that, late in his career as 
blacking-boy, a little crowd used to gather at a certain spot in 
Covent Garden, watching his deft movements behind the window. 

4. There was need that he should work. Pecuniary embaraas- 
ments had multiplied about the elder Dickens, and somewhere 
about the year 1823 he was lodged ir the Marshalees Prison for 
debt. Thither his family soon followed him, with the exception of 
Charles, for whora they secured lodgings with a certain old lady 
near by, whose portrait he afterward painted in ‘‘ Dombey and 
Son.’? calling it ‘‘ Mrs. Pipchin.’? Growing weary of her at 
length, he besought his father for other quartere, which were ob- 
tained for him near the prison. As might be expected, he spent 
all his leisure with the rest of the household within the Marshalsea 
itself, gaining an unenviable knowledge of the life that went on 
within the prison, and of its occupants. Yet he seems, from this 
and similar experiences, to have received little harm. A close ob- 
server, even then, he was also conscious of aims and purposes re- 
moved from those about him by almost infinite distances. 

5. It was, however, a most painful life to him. Years after- 
ward, he was writing of his own experiences when he put down in 
“ David Copperfield ’’ such sentences as these : ‘‘ I know I do not 
exaggerate, unconeciously or unintentionally, the seantiness of my 
resources, or the d fficulties of my life... .. I know that I 
worked from morning until night, with common men and boys, a 
shabby child. I know that I lounged about the streets, insuffi- 
ciently and unsatisfactorily fed, I know that, but for the mercy of 
God, I might easily have been, for any care that was taken of me, 
a little robber or a little vagabond. How much I suffered it is, as 
[ have said already, utterly beyond any power to tell. But I kept 
my own counsel, I did my own work.”’ 

6. In the story of ‘‘ David Copperfield,” the gregt novelist has 
told, more fully than in any other of his books, the story of bis 
own life, Of sourse the history does not tally with his own at all 
points, hut from it might be gathered quite scourately the aternest 
e¥pertences of his obildhood avd youth, 











1. Reading from ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 

8. In the year 1824 Mr. Dickens was released from the Marshal- 
sea. Shortly afterward he happened to quarrel with that relation 
of his who owned the blacking establishment where his son Charles 
was employed, and ha straightway removed the Jad from the 
fectory. Later, he sent the boy to school. The school was called 
Welliogton House Academy, and was governed by ‘a certain Mr. 
Jones, whose chief qualification for his office was dexterity in the 
use of the cane.’’ ‘‘ Here,’”’ says one of his biographers, Mr. 
Frank T. Marzials, ‘‘he learned little, but observed much, master- 
ing the humors of the place just as he had mastered the humors of 
the Marshalsea. He acquired a fund of school knowledge which 
seemed inexhaustible, and on which he drew again and again. 
And, while thus half unconsciously, perhaps, assimilating the very 
life of the school, he was himself a thorough schoolboy, bright, 
alert, intelligent, taking part in all fun and frolic, good at recita- 
tions and mimic plays, and already possessed of a reputation among 
his peers as a writer of tales.’’ 

9. He had ere this outgrown the delicaey of his childhood, and 
had become hardy and ambitious. His schooling under Mr. Jones 
lasted but a few months, and he entered the office of a solicitor, 
changing, anon, to the employ ofanother at Gray’s Inn, with wages 
of fifteen shillings a week. At these places ‘‘ he seems to have 
stored his mind, ae he had done at school, with a series of invala- 
able notes and observations.’’ But his father, meanwhile, advanc- 
ing in circumstances, had become a reporter; and this profession 
seemed to the son to assure the advancement he longed for, of 
which his present occupation held no promise. Therefore, in 
November, 1828, he abandoned it, and applied himself with great 
diligence to the study of shorthand, to such good purpose that he 
earned and jastified the reputation of being one of the beat report- 
ers of his day. His connection with journaliem lasted until 1836, 

10. “‘ In the intervals of his work,’’ says Mr. Marzials, “he made 
it a kind of holiday task to attend the reading room in the British 
Museum, acd to remedy the defects in the literary part of his early 
education.”’ Long afterward, he said of himself: ‘“ To the whole- 
some training of severe newspaper work when I was a very young 
map, I constantly refer my firat succes:.’’ His diligence, and his 
faculty of observation, were remarkable. Said Sir Arthur Helps, 
speaking of him in later years: ‘‘ His powers of observation were 
almost unrivaled. . .. . Indeed, I have said to myself when | 
have been with him, he sees and observes nine facts for any two 
that I see and observe.’’ 

11. It was when Charles Dickens was about twenty three tbat 
the pivotal event cocurred of which he tells in the preface to the 
‘Pickwick Papers’’; and a certain ‘‘Sketch by Biz’’ was 
‘* dropped stealthily one eveniog at twilight, with fear and trem- 
bling, into a dark letter-box, in a dark office. up a dark court in 
Fleet Street.’’ Ard, accepted and approved, it ‘‘ appeared in all 
the glory of print '’ in a vertain magezine called The Old Monih/y, 
bearing the date of January 1, 1834. It was called originally, ‘‘ A 
Dioner in Poplar Walk,’’ but in his works as now published *p- 
pears as ‘‘ Mr. Mions and His Cousin.”' 

12. Other sketches followed, under the same nom-de plume, 
** Bcz,’? which had been the pet-name of one of his brothere. And 
about April 1, 1836, appeared the first number of the “ Pickwick 
Papere.’’ Issued in monthly parts, they won more and more 
favor, till their young author found himse)f famous. Seldom have 
books given such universal], such innocent delight. The order had 
been for four hundred copies, only, of the first part. Forty thou- 
sand were ordered in the edition of Part Fifteen, and the publish- 
ers realized from the series so modestly begun about one hundred 
thousand dollars. ¢ 

13. Reading from ‘‘ Pickwick Papers.” 

14. Mr. Dickens is said to have been at this time “‘ singularly and 
noticeably prepossessing ; bright, animated, eager, with talent and 
energy written in every line of his face.’’ The alchemy of a fine 
nature had transmuted his disadvantages into gold. To him the 
lessons of such a childhood and youth as he had had, were energy, 
self-reliance, a determination to overcome all obstacles, to fight the 
battles of life in all honor and rectitude, so as to win. From the 
muddle of his father's sffairs he had taken away a leeson in method, 
order, and punctuality in business and otherarrangements. ‘‘ What 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well”? was not only one of his 
favorite maxims, it was the rule of his life. And, again, ‘‘ through- 
out his life he worked desperately bard.’’ 

15. After ‘‘ Pickwick Papers’? came ‘Oliver Twist,’’ then 
‘* Nicholas Nickleby.’’ Dickens bad already married the daughter 
of the publisher with whom he bad been aesociated — Caroline 
Hogarth,—had made first a modest home, and then an ampler one, 
and had gathered about him many friends. Washington Irving was 
one of the earliest. 

16. Reading from ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” 

17. In 1840 appeared the first part of ‘‘ Master Humphrey’s 
Clock,’’ soon developing into the well-known story of ‘‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop.” This work contains one of the most unique and 
pathetic characters in any fiction ; one that has excited more sym- 
pathy than almost any other character in English literature, 
‘* Little Nell.”? Lord Jeffrey was fascinated with this creation of the 
novelist, and declared that there had been ‘‘ nothing so good since 
‘ Cordelia.’’’ All hearts have been touched by her pathetic story, and 
one of our own poets ralates how its reading swayed the rough). 
miners in a California camp. F 

18. Recitation—** Dickens in Camp.’’—Bret Harte. 


‘ Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below ; 
The dim Sierras, far below, uplifting 
Their mivarets of snow, 


The roaring camp-fire, with rude hamor, peinted 
The raddy tints of health 


On peor face and form that er and fainted, 
In the mad race for wealth. 


‘* Till ome arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew 
And cards were dropped from bands of listless leisure, 
To hear the tale anew. 


‘* And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the firelight fell, 
He read aloud the book wherein the master 
Had writ of ‘ Little NelJ.’’ 


‘* Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy, for the reader 
Was youngest of them al!,— 
Bat, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall. 


‘* The fir trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 
While the wholecamp with ‘ Nell,’ on English meadows 
Wandered and lost their way. e 


** And soin mountain solitudes,—o’ ertaken 
As by some spell divine,— 
Their cares drop from them like the needles shaken 
From out th gusty pine. 


‘* Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fires; 
And he who wronght the spell. 
Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spires, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 


‘* Lost is that camp, but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 
With bhop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


‘* And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths intwine, 
Dec m it not all a too presumptuous folly, — 
This spray of Western pine! ’’ 


19. Reading from ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop.”’ 

20. In 1841 was issued ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,’’ and in the following 
year the author came to America. Returning, after some months 
of travel, he wrote the ‘‘ American Notes’’ and the novel ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.’? During October and November of the following 
year he wrote the famous ‘* Christmas Caro!,’’ which is in many 
respects the most exquisite of his productions. Its author, sending 
a copy to Professor Felton of our own Cambridge, alludes to it in 
this fashion: ‘‘ Over which Christmas Carol Charles Dickens wept 
and Jaughed and wept again, and excited himself in a most ¢x- 
traordinary manner in the composition, and thinking whereof as he 
walked about the black streets of London many a night when all 
the sober folks bad gone to bed. Its success is most pre- 
digious. And by every post all manner cf strangers write all man- 
ner of letters to him about their homes and hearthe, and how this 
same Carol is read there, and kept on a little sholf by itself.’’ 

21. Reading from ‘‘ The Christmas Caro!.”’ 

22. July 1, 1844, Mr. Dickens left Eogland for a year, with his 
family, for Italy. There he wrote another of the Christmas books, 
‘*The Chimes.’ Later he wrote “ Pictures from Italy.’’ He 
spent the year 1846 largely in Lausanne, Switzerland, and in Paris. 
Between that year and 1850 he wrote ‘‘ Dombey and Son,’’ ‘‘ The 
Battle of Life,’ and ‘* David Copperfield.’’ Still later, appeared 
** Bleak House,’’ and “‘ A Child’s Hittory of England. This last- 
named book he wrote for his own children. He was always their 
compat ion and friend, and in their childhood, their comrade and 
playmate also. One of his daughters has written his life. She 
says that he was “the good genius of the house, happy, bright, 
and funny.’’ 

23. In 1856 he purchased Gad’s Hill Place, moving there the 
next year. It was thenceforth the chief recreation of his busy life 
to beautify and embellish it, He had already become editor of 
‘* Household Words.”’ In 1855 ‘‘ Little Dorrit’? was published, 
preserving many of his own old recollections of the Marshaleea. 
Still other books of bis later years are ‘‘ Tales of Two Citier,’’ 
“‘ Great Expectations,’ ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend,’’ ‘‘ Hard Times,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Uncommercial Traveller.’’ 

24. In 1858 Mr. Dickens began to give readings from his own 
works to great and delighted audiences. In 1867, at the solicita- 
tion of many friends iu America, prominent among them the late 
James T. Fields, the poet-publisher of Boston, he came to the 
United States a second time, and gave readings io the principal 
cities. He was given, too, a succession of ovations, for everyone 
seemed to know him, and he made warm friends. 

25. On his retarn to England he at once commenced a new novel, 
‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood,”’ which he did not live to com- 
plete. His health had already begun to fail, for he had com- 
pressed the work of three men into that brave, busy life of his,— 
and he died Jane 9, 1870, at Gad’s Hill. He is buried in West- 
minster Abbey, and Dean Stanley pronounced a eulogy over his 
grave, saying, among other words of high praise: ‘‘ He taught the 
world great lessons, ... . of the eternal value of generosity, 
purity, of kindness, of unselfishness.’’ 

An American literateur, Edwin wesey Whipple, thus charavter- 
izea some of the leading works of this ‘‘ prince of fiction’’: ‘* ‘ The 
Pickwick Papers’ are the most animated and joyous, inspired, as 
they are, by the very genius of fun; ‘ David Copperfield’ is the 
most delightfq), yaried, and satisfactory of stories; ‘ Dombey and 


Son’ is the freshest and most vital throughont; and ‘The Tale of 
Two Cities’ is the mogt intense, paesionate, and entertaining of 
narratives.”’ 

Says another; ‘‘ What kept him great was his generous heart, 
Throughopt hig labors he wag eyer gnziong to enlarge men’s sym 





pathies for the poor sad suffering.’’ 
90, Reoitation—>'' Diokens,’’ ‘fe page 1} 5.) 
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ScHoots will do well to have an exercise upon Grant— 
Sherman— Sheridan. The Journat will present such a 
one at an early day. 


Poor Indiana! she is afraid of women in education. 
The senate voted 25 to 11 that women are not to serve 
on school boards. 


New York is talking of state publication, but she will 
never make that blunder. It was a craze seven yeers 
ago, but it has had its day. 


CALIFORNIA'S state textbook experiment is an all-sufti- 
cient example to every other state. They all appreciate 
it. It restrained Ohio, and is restraining Pennsylvania. 


New Mexico is to have a school system. Thisis well 
in theory, but it will ba one of the world’s wonders if it 
amounts to much. It must be well backed and admin- 


istered. 


Citres.—Three-tenths of the population in the United 
States isin cities of over 8,000. In 1790 it was one-thirtieth ; 
1800 it was one twenty-fifth ; 1840 it was one twelfth ; 
1860 it was one sixth; 1880 it was one fifth; 1890 it 
was three tenths. In Massachusetts three fourths live 
in cities. 

MonTANA’s educational, social, moral, and even indus- 
trial future, depends largely upon the wisdom of the pres- 
ent legislators in dealing with the question of the sale of 
school lands. She has the wisdom and folly of many 
states to guide her. If she Jeases them, they become a 
permanent and ever-increasing source of income; if sold 
to-day, they will be of little use to anybody. 


Miss Amspen, “‘ That deserving case,” for whom the 
readers of the JouRNAL raised some $600 in. 1886, is 
still residing in Chieago in good health and spirits at the 
age of 85. To subscribers who have joined our ranks 
since then we would say, that after teaching nearly sixty 


| years she was in most straitened circumstances when the 
| sedans of the JourNAL rallied to her relief. Since then, 
largely through the thoughtfulness of the JOURNAL'S 
special Chicago ‘correspondent, the teachers of Chicago, 
and other philanthropic people, have provided for her 
comfort. Teachers never did a nobler thing than when 
they rallied to her support. 








PENSIONING TEACHERS. 


New York City talks of pensioning her male teachers 
at the age of sixty, if they have taught in the city thirty 
years, and the women at fifty-five, if they have taught 
twenty-five years. The pension is to be half-salary, and is 
to be paid the same as other salaries, during the natural 
life of the teacher. At sixty-five and sixty respectively 
the board may retire a teacher on pension without appli- 
cation. In ease of serious disability, the man may be 
pensioned at fifty and the woman at forty-five. The 
lowest pension is to be $500. 

Superintendent Jasper thinks that the bill is a good one, 

and thinks that its passage will benefit the syttem. Com- 
missioner O'Brien says: “I hope the bill will become a 
law, and I think it will. One of its best results will be 
not to the individual teachers, but to the system as a 
whole. It will make it possible for the board to pension 
off and lay aside teachers who have become worn out in 
the service, and now are only a ‘detriment to the system. 
They are retained now through sympathy. The board of 
education is unwilling to th.ow them out of employment, 
for many of them have received such small salaries that 
they have been unable to lay up anything. With this 
ability to pension its worn-out teachers. the board would 
feel at liberty to consult only the welfare of the school 
eystem. Besides all this, teachers deserve retirement with 
a pension after they have taught for thirty years.” 
The teachers are divided in their judgment, but the 
majority seems to favor it. Thomas S. O’Brien, principal 
of Grammar School No. 29, says: ‘‘ The passage of the 
bill would, without doubt, be a good thing. It would en- 
courage the teachers who are now earning small salaries. 
It would help to retire those who are now of little use in 
the classroom on account of their advanced age. One of 
the most beneficial results of the bill would be that it 
would attract the more desirable talent into the 
profession of teaching. Young men and women of 
ability would be more willing to teach if they were 
assured that they would be cared for by a pension after 
they had become unfit or unable to work.” 


ANTI-CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


The final word has not yet been spoken upon the ques- 
tion of abolishing corporal punishment. Thus far the 
friends of abolition have had their say, the opponents 
have been characterized as brutal, old-fogyish, ete. 
Chicago is one of the cities that has been held up as a 
bright and shining example of the utter uselessness of 
corporal punishment. A teacher of that city, who 
roundly abused Boston only two years ago for allowing 
corporal punishment, now says of Chicago: “The disci- 
pline of our schools is too lax, too much sentimental bosh. 
A wholesome discipline administered by a judicious prin- 
cipal and reported to the board, is preferable to make- 
shifts invented by teachers and principals in order to es- 
cape the censure or odium attached to corporal punish- 
ment. Public sentiment is viewing it in this light.” 

This is called out by the newspaper attacks upon one 
of Chicago’s grammar school principals, who placed a 
boy in a dark closet in the cellar for punishment. It ap- 
pears that all kinds of ingenious methods of punishments 
have been resorted to by some teachers, simply because 
the rod could under no circumstances be used. Boston 
has had as little trouble and as little public seandal be- 
cause of punishment, to say the least, as apy city in 
America. 

A school must be disciplined, and while an ingenious 
wise teacher will never have trouble with or without 
the rod, a teacher who is not wise will be as liable to a 
seandal without the use of the rod as with it. Its abuse 
iis a disgrace, but the devices of those who would abuse 
it are mare disgraceful when they cannot use it. 

The JourNAL’s position has always been that the rem- 





edy for the ills of the schoolroom is in the better quality 
ers at the lower end of the line. There can be 
no special improvement through regulations that are made 
to hamper nineteen good teachers in order to prevent 
abuse by the twentieth. No regulation can provide com- 
mon sense for any one. The simplest, most harmless pun- 
ishment in the world is through the use of the rod. The 
question is, how to teach school so that there shall be no 
occasion to punish. It is an element of strength to be 
able to punish judiciously and effectively in an emer- 
gency ; it is an element of weakness to allow many emer- 
gencies which make any punishment necessary. A record 
of the devices of teachers who are not allowed to use the 
rod would be such a chapter as has never been written. 
There is no professional wit or wisdom in the abolition of 
the rod; these must find their endorsement in so toning 
up the weaker teachers that they shall have little or no 
occasion to resort to punishment of any kind. The first 
great utterance upon this question is yet to be made. 


of teach 





A GREAT CONVERSION. 





Superintendent Ira G. Hoitt’s opposition to the State 
publication of text-books is one of the most notable con- 
versions of modern days. In 1884 the State of California 
adopted the plan for the publication of state text: books on 
the grandest seale ever conceived. There was practically 
no financial limit to the resources of the authorities. Ira 
G. Hoitt was elected State Superintendent as an ardent 
friend of the system. ‘There is no question but that he 
loyally and wirely developed the idea. We were with 
him for two months in 1889 and know that he devoted his 
energies to the perfecting of the system. He had his 
doubts about the possibility, even of making it a reason- 
able success but he did his best with it. He was forced 
to say, however, in reply to an inquiry from the State of 
Pennsylvania as follows : 


Srate OF CALIFORNIA, _ ) 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. ) 


Dear Sir :—In reply to your late inquiry concerning 
the publication of school text books by the State of Cali- 
fornia, I have had so many inquiries from your own and 
otber States, that I have concluded to make a general 
statement in regard to the principal results of our experi- 
ment in State publication of text books. 

For over four years this plan has had a fair and in- 
partial trial in our State. I came into office, a believer 
in the project, and every aid which I could give to its 
successful issue has been freely rendered throughout my 
administration. 


But now in the light of my experience, I must 
acknowledge that the results haye not met my expecte- 
tions. 

In the first place, the expense has been great, over 
$400,000 having been appropriated thus far for the 
compilation of the series and the manufacture of the first 
50,000 copies of each book. Ten books have so far been 
issued and three more are yet to come to complete a full 
series as required by our law. 

Whatever may be the advantages claimed for State 
publication by believers in a paternal plan of gover: ment, 
the result of the experiment in our State, shows that it 
costs the State more to manufacture the books than it 
would cost a private publishing house, for obvious reasons. 
Besides this, there is, in a State series, a lack of spontane- 
ity and competition in authorship. 

__ When the state board employs an author or compiler, 
it must accept and pay for his work whether it is suitable 
or not. And the supervision and compilation of the series 
of school books by a state board whose membership is 
subject to frequent changes and who are already burdened 
with other duties, is attended with difficulties. 

While our state board has been zealous and done the 
best it could in making a state series, I regret that its 
¢fforts have not met the requirements of the schools or 
the expectations of our leading educators, as shown by 
the following resolution adopted at the Biennial Conven- 


tion of California School Super; : 
and 3, 1890, ool Superintendents, held Dec. 2 


Resolved, That while certsin of the st 
ety ate textbooke, notably the 
in ee peuage Lessons” and the ‘* Elementary Geography,” 
pr dha 8 papeseel of the public school teachers of the state, we 
ep record our severe criticism ‘and disapproval of others of 
vision & series, and express our judgment that their thorough re- 
pa ¥ Competent authors, so as to adapt them to the wante of the 
cols, 18 Impezative, and should be entered upon at once. 


Jn the light of ou 
I am therefore co 
acknowledge to th 
California experi 


books. 


‘ 


t experience, after four years of trial, 
mpelled, with personal reluctance, to 
€ comparative want of success in our 
ment in making and publishing school 
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Taking into consideration the large appropriations 
made, and the further constant outlays for revisions, new 
plates, ete., the same number of books can be purchased 
in the open market at wholesale prices for less than it 
costs the state to manufacture them. 

I am therefore constrained to admit that I would not 
advise any other state to enter upon the publication of 
school books. 

Very truly yours, Ira G. Horr, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 








JAMES F. BLACKINTON. 


We are pleased to be able to present, this week, a fine 
portrait of the late James Fletcher Blackinton, principal 
of the Emerson School, Boston. He was born at Attle- 
boro’, Mass., Sept. 5, 1819, and died at Wiotbrop, Jan. 
7,1891. He wasa rare man, of fine presence, sterling 
character, even disposition, scholarly attainments, and 
oratorical gifts. He was one of the noblest teachers the 
country has known, and one of the few grand school men 
of a half-a-century ago that it has been the pleasure of 
the younger men to know. He was a lover of books 
from edrly childhood. It is one of the village traditions 
that, as a boy, he rode a horse for his father to plough, 
with a Latin grammar in his hand; and there is pre- 
served a testimonial of Isaac Perkins, principal of North 
Attleboro’ Academy, given when Mr. Blackinton applied 
for a school at the age of sixteen. He said :—“ The 
bearer is thoroughly and critically prepared to teach 
whatever is required in our public schools, and his 
moral character is unimpeached and unimpeachable.” 
He took good rank in Brown, in the class of 1845. 
The president said of him in a recommendation :— 
“There is no student in Brown University I would 
sooner recommend.” He kept his college rank and 
taught school winters. The strain, however, led to phy- 
sical derangement which resulted in the abandonment 
of his purpose to study and practice law. In 1845 he 
became principal of the high school at Wakefield, Mass., 
and in ’48 was chosen second submaster of the Lyman 
School, from which he was promoted to the first sub- 
mastership in ’53. He was first principal of the Prescott 
School, chosen by the unanimous vote and hearty support 
of the school board, and the citizens of East Boston ten- 
dered him a reception unprecedented at that time in the 
history of the city. Mr. Blackinton was president of 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club: and also one of 
the most enthusiastic members of the Masters’ Club of 
Boston, and at the time of the campaign in the interest 
of tenure of office he made a brilliant address before the 
legislative committee on education. The Boston masters 
held a special memorial service on January 29, at which 

-J Willard Brown of the Mt. Vernon School delivered 
the formal address, and the meeting passed a series of 
resolutions which will be found in full under Massachu 
setts news. 








NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


In the death of Lient.-General William Tecumseh Sherman, 
America loses the third and last of her world-renowned military 
leaders. Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan were a trio such as bas 
graced no other nation's military record. He was born at Lancas- 
ter, O., Feb. 8, 1820, died at New York City, Feb. 14, 1891, aged 
71. He was the sixth of eleven children and Senator John Sher 
man the trighth. He was adopted by Thomas Ewing; graduated 
from West Point, the sixth in a class of forty-two at the age of 20, 
—Grant, Sherman, Sheridan were all West Pointers; was comnis- 
sioned as second lieutenant in the artillery service, July 1, 1840, 
and was sent to the Indian war in Florida; retiged from service 
Sept. 6, 1853; was in business at St. Louis and New York, for five 
years; practiced law at Leavenworth, Kans, ia 1858-9; was at 
the head of the Louisiana State Military Academy in 1859-60, but 
resigned when the state seceded, and became president of a St. 
Lonis street railway; was commissioned colonel May 13, 1861. 
Of his military service the school histories give abandant inform- 
ation. 

Rear-Admiral David Dixon Porter (bora Jane 8, 1813), who 
died at New York, Feb. 12, aged 78, was the second most distin- 
guished man in the American Navy. Congress four times gave 
bim a formal vote of thanks for biilliant services, once for the 
capture of Fort Fisher after General Batler had pronounced it im- 
pregnable, once for the capture of New Orleans, once for service 
at Vicksburg. He wasa native of Chester, Delaware County, Pa. ; 
was the son of a brilliant naval officer born in Boston; studied in 
C lambia College ; first sailed with hia father in a cruise for the 
suppression of piracy in the West Indies; midshipman in the navy, 
Feb. 2, 1820: was in the coast sarvey for several years; was in 
charge of the naval observatory at Washington; won prominence 








early in the Civil War; appointed commander April 22, 1861, and 
was soon placed in command of a fleet of twenty-one vessels. 

Boston was never so religiously active as this seasor. Prof. W. 
R. Harper is giving a series of lectures on Biblical study to large 
audiences at Christian Association Hall; Dwight L. Moody has 
nearly 3,000 to hear him at noon of every day but Monday. Oo 
Monday Phillips Brooke has crowds to hear him at St. Paul's, acd 
Joseph Cook draws crowds at Tremont Temple. 

Judge Thayer of St. Louis has decided that it is lawful to write 
to workmen in England, to send them passage tickets, and promise 
them permanent employment. Previous decisions had b<en that 
anything that appeared to be an agreement to employ the imported 
labor was a violation of the law. 

The International American Monetary Commission, now being 
held in Washington, in which nearly every nation of North and 
South America is represented, hopes to establish aniform coin for 
the United States and the Latin American atates. 

The Bank of England is carrying $48,000,000 worth of “ securities 
other than government consols,’’ more than a year agd, which 
means jast so much derangement because of the Baring Brothers 
suspension. 

The Cherokee ‘‘ Oatlet’’ is to be opened to settlers under the 
homestead law, the Indians to be paid for the land by the acre. 
Colonel Forsyth is exonerated from the charges preferred against 
him because of the Indian battle at Wounded Knee. 

The French bank has $24,000,000 less gold than a year ago, 
growing out of the Baring Brothers suspension 

Parnell will not retire from his official connection with the Irish 
Home Rale movement. 

Gautetaala and Hondaras are said to have ‘formed a secret alli- 
ance against San Salvador. 

Grover Cleveland's letter against the free coinage of silver was 
the political event of the week. 

Baron Hirsch of Vienna has given $2,500,000 to assist Jewish 
emigration to America. 

New Italian cabinet is formed with Marquis di Radini as 
premier. 

A treaty regarding the Kongo is being passed upon by the 
Senate. 

The strike of 16,000 coke workers of Pennsylvania is a serious 
matter. 

The House of Commons has again passed the deceased wife's 
sister bill. 

A call has been made for 5,000 boys for the British Navy. 

The Saltan of Turkey will endeavor to abolish slavery. 

The Sioux bave been closeted with Secretary Noble. 

The New Hampshire forests are to be preserved. 

Senator B!air’s eight-hour bill is probably dead. 

Free coinage sppears to be dead. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Cincinnati talks of introducing manual training into her schools. 


Tie Chicago Herald ia in the fight against pensioning teachers, 
which is unfortunate. 


Miss Loretta Kane has drawn her salary in the famous Chicago 
lawsuit,—a victory for the Inter Ocean. 


There is a movement cn foot in San Franciseo to cut down the 
salaries of the teachers. It will hardly materialize. 


Marmaduke Watson has taught in Philadelphia fifty-four years, 
and teachers and citiz2ns have honored him with a testimonial. 


The speakers at the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club next Sat- 
urday are to be: Mayor Matthews of Boston, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, Mrre. Alice Freeman Palmer, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
The topic discussed will be, ‘‘ Private Helpfulness to Public 
Schoole.’’ 

In the Ford Sensation of Chicago, the Inter Ocean, the pupile 
and the citizens very generslly, stand by the principal of the school. 
Although the mode of punishment is nowhere defended, its cruelty 
or serious impropriety is denied, and the crusade against him is 
thought to be wh: lly due to the fact that he is a prominent temper- 
ance man. The saloons are said to be ‘‘ in it.’’ 

Harold C. Cook, son of Secretary Cook of the N. E. A., is 
arranging for two or more European excursions, to leave for Europe 
directly after the Toronto meetiog. While abroad, the excursions 
will be under the management of Henry Gaze & Sons of Lor don. 
J. A. Mercer of Peoria, Ill., has charge of the excursions for [lli- 
noie. F. B. Gault of Tacoma, Wash., is representing Messre. Gaze 
on the Pacific slepe. 

Philadelphia’s sub committee has nominated as candidates from 
among whom a candidate may be selected as superintendent, 
Thomas M. Balliett, Ph D, of Springfield; Albert P. Marble, 
Pb. D., cf Worcester; A. J. Morrison, acting superintendent; Dr. 
Edward Brooke, Prin. George L. Maria of the Friends’ Central 
High and Normal School, Prin. William H. Samuel, Prin. Abra- 
ham W. Harris, all of Philadelphia; Hon. M. A. Newell aud W. 
I. Shelley of Maryland, and E. F. Moul:ow of Cleveland. 

A conference of those interested in manual trainieg will be held 
in Boston, April 9-11, 1891. The purpose will be to gather and 
communicate all available information concerning this new depart- 
ment of achool work. The special aim will be to set forth the 
practical conclusions derived from experience. The ground pro- 
posed to be covered includes all grades of work from that found in 





ee 








or industrial training, as kindergarten occupations, clay-modeling, 
cooking, light wood-work (sloyd), carpentry, wood-tarning, wood- 
carving, molding and casting, chipping and filing, and machine- 
tool work. Drawing in all its grades, especially as connected with 
or illustrating manual training, will also be subjec'-matter for ex- 
hibition and discussion. Contribations to the exhibition will be in- 
vited from all parts of the country, and papers and discussions are 
expected from those whose experience has specially qualified them 
to treat this subject. The rooms of the Eogliech High School will 
be assigned to the several places and institutions contributing. 
There will also be a graded, classified exhibition, showing the fall 
scope of the manual work of the schools, made up of specimens 
from various places. All exhibits will be set in place by the coa- 
tributore, under the direction and subject to the rules of the com- 
mittee. Exhibits must also be taken down and packed by contrib- 
utore. The exhibition will be open from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. on 
Thnreday and Friday, and from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. on Saturday. 
The public will be admitted by ticket. Papils from places contrib- 
uting will be admitted by ticket on certain days, to be specified by 
the committee. All exhibits must be delivered on Monday, April 
6, and nothing will be received for which space has not been pre- 
viously engaged. Supt. Edwin P. Seaver is chairman of the gen- 
eral committee, and C. E. Meleney of Somerville is chairman of 
the committee on exhibits. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


THE STORY OF THE DAMASK ROSE. 


Two crows who had a quarrel, sought 
A remedy at law, 

And flew to Greenbags as they ought, 
Where other crows they saw. 


Judge Black flew at them with his gun ; 
They fled before his laws, 

And homeward went because no one 
Would listen to their caws. 





A LITTLE MORE. 
‘“* How much property, O philosopher, will satisfy a human 
being ?”’ 
‘The answer, O youth,” replied the sage, ‘‘is one which in- 
volves the history of the world; it is ‘ A little more.’ ”’ 


CLASSICAL, 


The following line from the sixth book of Virgil’s neid is 
offered as a motto for a dentist : 
** Uno avulso, non deficit alter.’ 
Or, in English, ‘‘ Where one is drawn out, another is never 
wanting.”’ 
MUST RESIDE IN THE 8TATE, 


A yorthy but poor minister once requested the loan of fifty 
dollars from the cashier of a country bank; and in the note re- 
questing the favor, he said that if the cashier would oblige him, he 
would pay him in ten daye, ‘' on the faith of Abraham.”’ 

The cashier returned word that by the rules of the bank, the in- 
dorser must reside in the state, 


THIS AND THAT. 





The ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop ’’ in London, frequented by Dickens, 
ito be demolished. 

The image of a dull speaker and a living listener, —a crow with a 
king-bird after him. 

Theodore Parker could read in twenty-eight languages, though 
he spoke only English with ease. 

Radyard Kipling will repeat his huntiog expedition through the 
United States and British Columbia this spring. 

Qaeen Liliuokalani, who succeeds her brother, the late Kala- 

aua, is an intelligent woman, fifty two years old. 

The library left by the late George Bancroft is reported one of 
the best private collections of books in the country. 

Dom Pedro, ex King of Brazil, is translating the ‘‘ Thousand 
and One Nights,’’ from the original Arabic into Portuguese. 

Mies Harriet Hosmer has gone to Europe to complete her studies 
for the status of Queen Isabella and to begin its preparation. 

The author’s profits on In Darkest Africa are estimated at $100,- 
000, and the sale of In Darkest England has exceeded this sum. 

At the National Council of Women, on February 22, a paper 
will ba read by Mra. Thomas Hendricke, widow of the late Vice- 
President. 

Carl Schliemann, a singer with the Emma Juch Opera Company, 
is a nephew of the famous Dr. Schliemann, whose funeral took 
place in Athens recently. . 

Two hundred and sixteen thousand copies of Black Beauty have 
been sold in America. Ic is being translated into French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, and Volapiik. 

Prof. Harriet Cooke, professor of history in Cornell, is the first 
woman ever honored with the chair and «qual pay with the men 
professors. She has taught in Cornell twenty-three years. 

An old friend of Sir Walter Scott says that the original of Re- 
becca, in Ivanhoe, was a beautiful vouog American woman to 
whom Wasbington Irving was engaged, and of whom he wrote a 
glowing description to the Bard of Abbotsford. 

The editor of Shart Cuts and Treasure Trove invited several dis- 
tinguished writers to answer the following: ‘‘ What are the qal- 
ities most essential to the development of the perfect man?’’ A 
numberof interesting replies have been received. Lord Randulph 
Charchili’s answer is witty and pithy. He says: ‘Ilo reply ta 
your letter, I would suggest that a good digestion ia the essential 





‘the kindergarten to that in high manual training echoole. It em- 
braces all kinds of work usually claasified under the head of manaal 


quality for the all-’round development of a human being. [ kv. w 
no other.’’ 
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direct attacks at their manners, and this seemed to me a good way 
of reaching the subject. I find that my class needs not a little 


— To “ P. C. A.’’: All authorities say Cléopa’‘tra —[ Ep. 


— The English Court, called the Court of St. James, takes its 
name from the official residence of the English sovereign, 








117. DIAMOND. 


Beheaded again, me you'll everywhere meet; 
Take fegt and head ¢ff and again I’m complete. 


AMATEUR, 





St. James 
j 1, In try. 2. A vessel. 3. Todefr d. 4, A day of the week. 
%? : : Palace, C, y o defrau ay o' 
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life are, in the order of their importance,— Character, Good English, — To “ Marcia” : [n try. DIAMOND. 
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H i 1 fashion, whil Windy weather in each wee ANS Ss Po 
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99, Cane, decent, sin, see 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing . 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the numb: r first given being the length.] 


A History oF Greek Literature. By Thomas Ser 
geant Perry. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 874 pp., 10 x 7. 
Price, $7 50. 

Thomas Sergeant Perry, for many years connected with Harvard 
College, is the author of several workson literature. He is an able 
scholar and a deep stodent of the ancient classics. His present 
work, which is issued in a royal volume with a wealth of beautiful 
illustrations from the antique, recounts the history of Greek litera- 
ture not so much for the benefit of classical scholars as for those 
who have no direct knowledge of the subject, and tells why and 
how it grew under the hands of the mest wonderful people the 
world bas ever known, to be the model for succeeding civilizations. 
In studying Greek literature we are really studying not only elegant 
forms of expression, rich thoughte, and mines of wisdom, but that 
which is the foundation of all the best work since done in civilized 
countries. 

The work is divided under the heads Epics, Lyric Poetry, Greek 
Tregedy, The Historians, The Orators, the Philosophers, and 
Hellenism. The great representatives of each clas are given an 
interesting biographical chapter with an analytical account of their 
chief works, from which extracts of sufficient length are presented 
to enable the resder to judge for himself both of the style and the 
jastness of the criticism. In this exhanstive manner the Jiteratare 
of Greece is traced from its earliest manifestations, through the 
period of its splendor, to its decay as a merely mechanical art. 

Dr. Perry’s bock is one to own. It is a book to read at leisure 
in the quiet of the study, and is alao particularly adapted to liter. 
ary clube. Such books are not ephemeral nor produced with whole 
sale rapidity, and for their full enjoyment require slow and care- 
fal reading. It is one of the solid and substantial books which 
should find an honored place in select librarier. 








Four FrencHwoMeEN. By Austin Dobson. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 209 pp, 74x 5. Price, $1 25 
Mr. Dobson has selected Charlotte Corday, Madame Roland, the 

Princess de Lamballe, and Madame de Genlis as the subjects for 

his papers. Of these, the first three met the hideous death of Rev- 

olationary heroines; the last, living through the exciting scenes of 
the Terror, to die peacefally in her home. 

Of Mile. de Corday, the author writes truthfully, but without en- 
thusiasm. To him she seems to appear more the political fanatic 
and aseassip, than the deliverer from the triumvir Marat, who, in 
concert with Robespierre was slowly floating France in blood. 
Cold reason cannot but admire the sublime self-abnegation exhib- 
ited, even if it be in a mistaken cause. 

Madam Roland, ‘‘ that woman who was a great man,’’ handsome, 
accomplished, with talents far above her class, whose language was 
music and whose presence was peace, is given a short but beauti- 
fully written chapter. 

Of the Princess de Lamballe, the charitable, pious, gentle, lovable 
lady, the devoted, disinterested friend of Marie Antoinette, we have 
a@ most interesting account, giving a full deecription of the plots 
and intrigues which finally laid her dainty head in the dust. 

To Madame de Genlis ‘“‘ /e plus gracieux et le p'us galant des peda- 
gogues,’’ is given, from her long and eventfal life, the largest por- 
tion of the book, which is one of the most complete and thoroughly 
interesting upon our table. 

Tre Srrance Frienp or Tito Git. By Pedro A. 
de Alarcon. Translated from the Spanish by Mrs. Frances J. A. 
Darr. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 133 pp.; 7x5. Price, $1. 
Pedro de Alarcon is one of the most popular of Spanish novelists, 

and his works are to Spaniards what those of Dickens and 

Thackeray are to English speaking people. He has received 

many literary and political honors. It is said that this story, 

though short, has led all the others in popularity and sales. 

Tito Gil’s strange Friend is Death, who appears just as he is 
about to end his own life from misery and dispair. His rapid rise 
from poverty to sfflaence through the aid of this Friend, is told by 
a master of description. The story embodies the idea of probation 
after death. Tite, after a variety of trials to test his worthiness for 
heaven is taken to the home of Death at the north pole, there to 
be told that he a already been dead for six hundred years, and 
his experiences buf a dream. 

This quaint and weird conceit reminds the reader of some deli- 
cate painting by an old master, fine in coloring, exquisite in detail 
yet striking in effect. The fantastic figure of Death might have 
stepped from one of Holbein’s pictures. 

Mrs. Darr, from many year’s residence in Spain and a close 
acquaintance with its literature, is able to retain in a very excel- 
Jent translation all the grace and style of the original. 





Tue Story or Kentucky. By Emma M. Connelly. 

Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 334 pp.; 8x64. Price, $1 50. 

Mies Connelly’s book on Kentucky, whicn ie the sixth issue in 
The Story of the States series, is in every way a story and a most 
fascinating one, yet is none the less a complete and satisfactory his- 
tory. She has pictured the life of a typical Kentucky family 
against an historical background, tracing it from the pioneer days 





to the present time. Kentucky, ‘‘the bloody battle ground’’ has 
one of the most stirring and striking histories among American | 
commonwealthe. She has an abundance of varied and exciting | 
material to offer a biographer, and Miss Connelly has made a wise 
and discriminating use of it. The pioneer era, so long an almost | 
hopeless struggle with the most blood-thirsty and revengefal Indian 
tribes, is crowded with dramatic incidents, while the ‘exploits of | 
Daniel Boone and his iatrepid comrades, through whose courage 
and determination the beautifal fertile Blue Grass Country was 
held to civilization, form a story which is unequaled in interest. 
Kentucky has been identified with some of America's greatest men ' 
avd most vital questione, a: d there have been few » {fairs of national 
importance in which she has remained inactive. Socially and com- 
mercially closely allied with the Soath, her edacation and de velop-' 
ment are due more largely to the North; she thus stands as one of 
the strongest and most binding linke between the two sections. 
Everyone knows in a general way that each state has an individual 


| 





as well as a national history, yet few are acquainted with the de- 

tails of their separate development. It ane te the publishers of 

this valuable series to fill a vacant niche among American histories 

with a complete and animated record of romance and reality in a 

vivid and comprehensive style, freed from the daliness of statistics, 

which will ensure to these volumes an increasing and permavent 

popularity. 

Lonamans’ Frencn Course. Complete Edition. By 
T. H. Bertenshaw. B.A. B. Mus. London and New York : 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 205 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This volume contains all that any one needs in order to obtain a 
fair knowledge of the French language. With any of the larger 
dictionaries. it furnishes ample equipment for one who wishes to 
read French literature. The range of words used in the numerous 
exercises is wide, embracing a large number of the words of ordi- 
nary usage used io ordinary life. These are collected ia good 
English-French and French-English vocabularies. The nine ap- 
pendixes collect much that will be of value to the student for refer- 
ence. The notes for teachers are usefal for those who are begia- 
ning to read the language. Many of long experience cou!d gain 
he! pfal hints from these notes, drawn from Professor Bertenshaw’s 
own praciice. The irregular verbs, — avoir, étre, — and the less 
common oner, are arranged so as to make the work of teacher and 
pupil as easy as posible, both when first learning the forms, and 
when referriog to them in doubtful cases. The second part of the 
book is devoted largely to work in translating, and is admirably 
planned to give the stadent the best possible foundation for future 
reading, coupled with thoroughness and rapidity. 


Roman Literature 1N Revation to Roman Art. 
By the Rev. Robert Barn, LL. D. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 315 pp.; 8x5}. Price, $2 25. 

This valuable and entertaining volume is a collection of five essays, 
with an introdactory chap‘er, stadying the inter relation of the 
History, Art and Literature of Rome, and of the effect on the two 
last by the first. These studies are of especial interest to English 
peoples, from the similarity between the ideals and habits of the 
Romans and the modern British Dr. Barn makes a strong appli- 
cation of the lesson to be drawn from this-similarity. ‘‘It cannot 
be denicd,’’ he says, ‘‘that the study of ant'quity molds and en- 
lightens the haman intellect in a manner which somtimes guards 
it from making serious and deadly blunders. The circumstances 
under which Englishmen are now led to carry out great works in liter- 
atore and in art resemble those which developed and modified Ro- 
man energy. [fluences arising from wealth and imperial power, be- 
sides what we have called realism, conglomeration and confasion, 
prevailed at Rome, as they do also in Eogland.’’ The work is de- 
voted to the period beginning with Augustas, and shows tha inevi- 
table results of the changes in custome, habits of life and of thought 
upon everything done by those living under the influence of the 
Roman Imperial power. The profound and accurate scholarship 
of Dr. Burn shows on every page. Only one of his abilities and 
attainments could have performed such a work so succesfully. 
The volume is profusely illustrated, the admirable pictures being 
almost entirely reprodactions from the best photographr. This vol- 
ume is another witness to the great advance ia interest in and ap- 
preciation of the Latin and Greek classics. 


Tae Story or My House. By George H. Ellwanger. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 286 : 7x4. 

It is a pleasure merely to cut the edges of such a book as this, 
with an occasional dip into its pages as you turn over the leaves be- 
fore settling down to a more thorough enjoyment of ita delights. It 
is preéminently a book lover’s treasure and is distinctly a book for 
the library. The essays, which are written in a simple, charmiog 
and entirely individual style, need a meditative mood, a qniet hour, 
and a beautiful room, ‘‘a chamber dead to noise,’’ to bring out 
their color and fragrance. There are fourteen of these bouquets of 
thoughts, with a variety of sutjects on which Mr. Ellwanger is a 
connoisseur. Under the heading ‘‘ Old Oriental Masters,’’ he dis- 
courses on carpets and rugs, which to bim who understands their 
revelations of pattern, texture and color, are as wonderfal as the 
most beautiful pictures. Under ‘' Decorative Decorations’’ we 
catch something of the farcinations of porcelains, bronzes, armor, 
rare and lovely antique Oriental spoils, and the thousand and one 
choice things which go to make the full harmony of “ The House 
Beantiful.”” And so on with ‘‘ My Study Window,’’ ‘* My Indoor 
Garden,’”’ *‘ A Blue-Violet Salad,’”’ ‘‘ Wben Leaves Grow Sere” 
and other fancies, whose very names are fall of pleasant sugges- 
tions. The author pays a graceful tribute to the gentle mistress of 
the perfect house, the ideal haven, who with careful touch and re- 


fining presence blends the elements of the domestic economy and: 


idealizes what, without her, would be not a home but a habitation. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Elementary Science Lessons; by W. Hewitt, B Sc.; price, 50 cents 
— The Harpur Euclid; by K. M. paneey and W. Seys Phillips; 
price, $1.50.——The Colonies, 1492-1750; by Reuben Gold Thwaites; 
peice. $1.25 ——Notes on Trigonometry anu Logarithms; by Rev. J 

Eustace, M.A.; price, $135. New York: Longmans, Green & Co 

Told After Supper; by Jerome K Jerome; price, $'.00. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Life and Times of Jesus as Related by Thomas Didymus; by: James 
Freeman Clarke; price, 50 cents. Bosten: Lee & Shepard 

From Colony to Commonwealth: by Nina Moore Tiffany; price 70 
cents ——Materials fur French Composition; by C. H. Grandgent; 
price, 15 cts. Boston: Ginn & C6 

Adventures on the Mosquito Shore; by E. George Squier. New York: 
Worthington Co. 

The me | School House on the Columbia; by Hez-kiah Butterworth. 
New York: D Appleton & Co. 

Pericles and the Golden age of Athens; by Evelyn Abbott.M A ; price 

150.—A Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations; compiled by J ho 
Devoe Belton; price, $1 50 ——Cabin and Plantation Songs; arranged 
by Thomas P. Fenner and Frederick G. Rathburn; price, 50 cents. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Primer of Elocution and Action; by F. Townsend Southwick ; price, 
75 cents. New York: Edgar 8S, Werner. ql 

Studies in Literature; by John Merley; price, $1 50 -—Sbakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream; by K Deightcn; price, 40 centsa.— 
English Composition; by bn Nichol; price, 60 cents ——New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; Edited 4 Rev. Walter 
W. 8keat, Litt. D.; price, 25 cents. Oxford: Clarendon Press. — 

Women foets of the Victorian Era; edited by Mrs Wm. Sharp; 
price, 40 cents.——Comedies; by Alfred De Musset; translated and 
edited by S. I. Gwynn; price, 40 cents. ——Fabian Essays in Socialisin ; 
edited by G. Barnard Shaw; price, 40 cents, New York: A. Lovell & 
Co. 


ARKANSAS NOTES. 


The Interstate Summer Normal at Eureka Springs seems to be 
an assured fact. Men of brains, enterprise, and money are at the 
back of it, and will spare no pains to make the school a success 
from its first meeting. W. 8. Satton, superiatendent of schools, 
Houston, Tex., has been employed by the directors as manager ; 
Richard G. Boone, author of Education in the United States, will 
have charge of the department of pedagogics, while the primary 
and kindergarten work will be directed by a lady from the Buffalo 
Normal, New York. The department of elocution will be in 


charge of a graduate from the Boston School of Oratory. Nego- 
tiations are in progress with other leading educators, and within 
the next month the entire faculty will have been employed. A 
courses of excellent lectures is being secured. An auditorium, cost- 
ing $4 000 or $5,000 will be built so that ample accommodations 
will be provided for a large attendance. 

The school at Mt. Nebo will also receive a large and deserved 
patrovage. Tnois school was organized last summer, and met with 
flattering success. It will be seen from these efforts that a new ed- 
ugational spirit is being developed ia the state, and it is only a 
question of a short time before this spirit will make itself felt in 
all sections of the commonwealth. 

The Fr. Smith schools have been unfortunate in the loss of three 
of their best teachere. Principal Edmiston of the high school re- 
signed on account of ill health, then came the resignation of Pro- 
fessor McClintock, from the department of science, fogsthe same 
cause, Jap. 16, Prin. J. M. Long of the Belle Point ool died 
of consumption. This was a severe loss to the school. Professor 
Long wae a man of superior scholarship, having beld the chair of 
mental science in the Mississippi University for five years. He had 
neatly completed a work entitled The New Psychology, which 
promised to bea very thoughtful, logical, readable volume. Ha- 
bert J. Hall was selected to fill the vacancy. Prof. Charles Stum- 
berg of Missouri was chosen priocipal of the high schoof, and D. P. 
Nicholson assumed charge of the department of science. Superin- 
tendent Holloway’s administration has been characterized by a 
vigorous, broad-guaged spirit, and the schools show the result of 
his efforts. 

Prin. Will Edmiston of the Van Baren School has revolutionized 
that town’s schools. He met with some opposition at first, as all 
progressive men do, but the people are now satisfied a wiser selec- 
tion could not have been made. 

The private schools over the state report excellent patronage. 
The antagonisms between them and the public schools have about 
died out, each recognizing the legitimate sphere of the other. 

Educators are watching the proceedings of the legislature with 
interest. They hope a normal school will be established, that the 
State Agricultural College will get a liberal sppropriation, that 
some better plan for the collection and ¢quitabie distribution of 
school moneys may be adopted. There is considerable talk of state 
publication of school books and bills have beea introduced having 
that object in view. It is hoped that our energetic state superin- 
tendent, J. H. Shinn, will be able to direct proper school legislation. 

CORRESPONDENT, 








A PITTSBURG INSTITUTE. 

The practice of having teachers of all grades meet at a general 
institute has long been abandoned in Pittsburg, and, instead, Supt. 
Geo. J. Luckey has the teachers of respective grades meet in 
‘division institutes ’’ sufficient in number during the year to take 
up the work of all the grades. At each division institute a class 
drill is given by a teacher, noted for her excellence of methods, 
illustrating points which the superintendent desires the teachers 
to adopt. 
On Jan. 24, Mies E. H. Fundenberg of the Osceola School gave 
a class drill] for the teachers of steps 1,2, and 3. The average 
age of the class was not six years, and not one of ths pupils had 
been in school prior to last September. 

** Note singing’’ was the firet exercise. The pupils sang a piece 
which they had already practiced, singing bith notes and words, 
and then constructed an original piece, each tot putting in what- 
ever note of three which he wished, in this manner: “ [ will put 


in two short do’s.’’ ‘‘I would like to put in one long mi in my 
measure.’’ The correct number and kind of notes were supplied 
with great confidence. The singing was done individually and col- 
lectively. A ‘‘ motion song’’ followed. 

Then came ‘Oar First Talk on Flowers.’’ Superintendent 
Luckey said he had often been reqaested by teachers to have shown 
at institutes not how much has beer done, but how it is to be done, 
so this lesson was a first effort of the children. Miss Fandenberg 
first spoke of our love in general for flowers. When the color of 
flowers was spoken of, the boy who eaid there are “ blue’’ roses 
did not receive the approval df his companions. ‘‘ Where can we 
see flowers outside of those that grow and in pictures?’’ was 
asked. ‘Ia carpets, tidies,”’ etc. Then a fragrant rose was given 





each child. They were told to break off a portion of the stem, 
and the little water it contained was called ‘‘sap,’’ and “ the color 
is due to the effect of light and sap.’’ The lesson introduced these 
points: ‘‘Oar love in general for flowers, how made, the color, 
sbape, perfume, and habits.’ ‘‘ Oral language’’ consisted of 
imeginary stories from the “ Imagination Book,’’ and little talks 
somewhat similar to a child's natural |history lesson. The 
‘* Imagination Book’’ is a chart filled with desigas drawn by Miss 
Fandenberg herself as the rat, sheep, and a pictare of a boy *‘ Late 
at Schoo],’’ and contains words relating to each subject. Hach 
pupil ia tarn became a mimic teacher, and called on a companion 
fof an answer. The teeth, claws, etc , of the rat were discussed, 
but the little girl declared the rat ‘“‘to be of no use at all.”’ In 
direct contrast the sheep was declared ‘‘ to be of great use.’ The 
wool, leather, and their uses were discussed. One child asked 
another how the sheep talked, and he gave an almost natural ‘‘ ba- 
ba.”? The bleat of the tiny lamb was imitated. 

In physiology, the bones of the skeleton were pointed to on a 
chart, and also in this practical manner: ‘‘ Stand on your lower 
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limbs.’’ ‘‘ Bend your vertabrx2 backward and forward.’’ ‘‘ You 
must hold your vertebre column straight;”’ one said, and thep 
people will eay, ‘‘ There goes a nice straight man.’’ Another one 
declared, he would “not smoke or drink when he grew big.”’ 

The training of the powers of observation and imagination was 
successfully illustrated. A chair was one of the objects describid , 
a glove, pocket bock; and at last Superintendent Luckey handed » 
little fellow his watch, who immediately said, ‘‘ This watch is 
something to tell us what time it is; that is,’’ he added, ‘‘ when you 
haven’t anything better’’; and he locked up with wondering eyes 
at the laugh that followed this joke at the expense of ‘‘ our’’ super 
intendent’s watch. To develop imagination, they told stories from 
pictures, seen by them for the first time, and their fancies prodaced 
much entertainment for their hearers. 

For the reading, Miss Fandenberg chose particularly the chart 
lesson about the bee and the butterfly. She drew the body of the 
bee, and the children drew the other parte, telling the construction 
of the eye and many other entertaining points. To keep up the 
interest, Miss Fandenberg also has drawiog in connecticn with a 
reading lesson. The children read with a natural manner, adding 
a few gestures. 

The question bas been often discussed by the educational people 
here whether it is practicable to teach the use of diacritical marks 
in the firat step of school work. This was proved at this institute. 
Simply by putting the diacritical marks over new words, the cbil- 
dren at a glance knew the word. In the sentence, ‘‘ I am not up 
with the sun,’’ Miss Fundenberg put the macron mark over each 
vowel and asked a pupil to read it, and the reading sounded like 
the old Enghish tongue: ‘‘Ih ame note uppe withe thee sune.”’ 
One point in particular brought forward by Miss Fundenberg, Sa- 
perintendent Luckey would like to see termed ‘‘ The Nomenclature 
of the Schoolroom.’’ When a child is asked to spell a word, he 
will at once do it phonetically ; when asked how he would write the 
word, then, and not till ther, should the letters be named. 

In a little talk by the writer with Miss Fundenberg afterwards, a 
few facts wer gleaned that may be of interest to teachers. Ia 
music,—that is, a new piece,—she always ha; individual singing. 
They do not sing collectively till the majority can sing separately. 
Praise is the meed by which the interest of the pupils is sustained. 
Her information is given in the form of little talks, and then they 
are told to ask at home about certain subjects. 

Mies Fandenberg’s forte lies in her originality of method and her 
ability to get the children to talk as naturally as on the playground. 
So throughout the entire drill the ingenuous remarks of childhood, 
which words cannot depict, but require one’s presence to enjoy, 
brightened the routine work of the schoolroom, K. E, 





MARYLAND LETTER. 


The school year in Maryland is divided into four terms. The 
second term closed on the 3ist of January. In most of the counties 
it is the custom to hold a quarterly institute, and the second of 
these is now being held. 

The institute of Carroll County closed on Friday, Feb. 6, and 
was one of more than usual interest. Prof. Jas. A. Diffenbaugh, 
county examiner, presided at all the sessions. Among the speakers 


were Hon. Henry Houck and Colonel Passmore of Pennsylvania ; | 


Prof: asor Prettyman, state superintendent of Maryland; Pvof, 
Geo. L. Smith of the State Normal School; Prof. GH. Williams 
of the Johns Hopkins University; Major Henry E. Alford and 
Prof. Richard H. Alvey of the Agricultural College; Rev. T. H. 
Lewis, president, and Prof. J. W. Reese, Ph D., of Western Mary- 
land College; Mre. M. A. Newell of Baltimore and John C. Nut- 


— 
ing Hall for the lectures, without cost, and thus they are able to 








offer them free. The following lectures are to be given : 

Feb. 13.—** Foundation Work and Truths’? (Kindergarten), by 
Miss Susan P. Pollock of Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 20.—‘* Echics in Education,’ by Andrew S. Kerr, 
W. F. High School. 

Feb. 27.—‘‘ ane owen ve 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

Mareb 6 —‘ Boesuet,’” by Prof. A. Marshall Elliott of Johns Hop- 
kine University. ; : 

The Association has also arranged the followiog special courses : 

A Course of Lectures in Physical Culture, under Miss Margaret 
A. Klein. , , 

A Course of Lessons in Kindergarten Methods applicable to Pri- 
mary Schools, Miss Susan P. Pollock. Price for ten lessons, $1.00. 

A Conrse of Lessons in Botany, consisting of one lesson a week 
indoors daring February, March, April, and May, and a weekly 
excursion into the country durisg April and May, will be condacted 
by Mr. John F. Arthar, assisted by Mr. Basil Sollers. The cost 
of instruction will be $2.50 to each member of the class for not less 
than twenty-four lessons, inclading excursions. . 

A Course of Readings in Chaucer is also contemplated, provided 
a sufficient number of names is secared to justify the employment 
of a competent instructor. 

The lecture committee consists of C. C. Wight, J. F. Arthur, 
Pamela S. Hartman, Hattie H. White, and Basil Sollers. 

The grammar principa!s of Baltimore are making a fight for in- 
creased pay. We believe that they are paid less than ia any city 
of « qaal s ze in the country, and should, therefore, have an increas®. 
The matter has been referred to a special committee of the board, 
and it is thought that it will lead to a general revision of the salaries. 


Baltimore, Feb. 7. A.N. A. 


principal 


Thomas Feil, president St. 





OHIO. 


The teachers of Jackscn County held their annual Luostitute meet- 
ing at Jackson the week ending January 3. The Institate opened 
on Monday evening with an old fashioned spelling match. At the 
meeting on Tuesday morning Dr. J. P. Gordy of Athens gave an 
hour’s talk on “‘ Pedagogy.’’ At the afternoon session an interest- 
ing discussion was had on the ‘‘ State School Book’’ question, 
opened by Hon. John T. Moore. He began by saying that the 


masculine people over twenty-one and out of the penitentiary are 
the State. School books coat too much, and the United States 
government should abolish copyrights on school books. Mr. G. W. 
Harbarger claimed that the law of supply and demand should regu- 
late the price of school books. To abolish copyrights would benefit 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 24-26: Department cf Superintendence, N. E. A. ; Phila. 

March 17-20: California State Association ; San Diego. 

March 20 21: Central Illinois Association ; Champaign. 

April 9-11: Northern Indiana Association ; Huntington. 

Aug. 25 27; Southern Illinois Association ; Mt. Vernon. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta is agitating free evening schools. Savannah bas such 
schools. In the latter city nine of the teachers volunteered their 
services, and there were ninety nine applicants for admission. 

Marietta will vote on a public echool system on Feb 17. ; 

Commissioner S. D. Bradwell issued bis first official circular 
Jan. 15. The entire echool fund amounts to $929,000, an increase. 
of 44 per cent. over 1890. This amount will be used to support 
the schools of the state. Commissioner Bradwell directs that the. 
school term of 1891 consist of five months, or one handred scho- 
lastic days. 


MICHIGAN. 
Siate Editor, EGBERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven. 

The mid-; ear commencement exercises of the Detroit high scho: |, 
were held on the evening of Jan. 29. Diplomas were granted to 
24 graduates from the various courses. 

The County Secretaries held their third annual meeting at Lar- 
sing, Feb. 5 and 6. The following subjects were considered : 
Township District System, Benefits to be Obtained, W. F. Clarke, 
Lavsing; Objections and Difficulties, R. M. Winston, Clinton. 
Report of Readiog Circle Board, Sec. C. E. Parmerke, Lapeer ; 
School Visitation, Objects of Visits, S. J. Jenison; Benefits to be 
Obtained, Mrs Lois Hall, Manis‘ee; Examioation and Promotion 
:f Pupils, Miss Rachel Tate, Berrien. State Supt. Ferris S. Fitch 
lectured before the association on Thursday evening. 

Prof. C. F. R. Bellows will close bis connection with the State 
Normal Schocl the present echool year. He has had charge of the 
mathematics in that institution for 25 years, and is the author cf 
a series of mathematical text- books. 

Maskegon was able to find room for the popi's from the barnt 
Central building, by giviog them the new kindergarten rooms and 
removing the kindergartens to their former quarters in the base- 
ments of the various buildings. Work was at once begun to place 
a beautiful and commodious structure over the site of the burned 
building. 

Hon. Josiah Waterman, of Detroit, has offered $20,000 toward 
the er-cting and eqaippiog of a gymnasiam at Mich'gan University, 





present authors and publishers. Mr. G. W. C. Perry claimed that 








| dress, in which he showed that copyrighted books cost fifty per | 
cent. more than those on which the copyright has expired. Dr. 
| J. P. Gordy did not favor the abolishment of the copyrght. To! 
abolish copyrights would be to make the condition of affaira in- | 
finitely worse. Books can be cheapened without such a measure. 
D. W. Williams said the people should employ better teachers, | 
who will require fewer books. 
A feature of the exercises on Wednesday afternoon was an ad- 
dress by G. W. C. Perry, who pictured the evil influence of the use | 
of tobacco. ° 
On Friday afternoon Prof. W. Morgan read a paper on ‘‘ Physi- | 
cal Cultare,’’ in which he urged in strong terms the necessity of | 
physical culture, The neg'ect of it is a sin and suicide. 
** The Teacher as an Exemplar ’’ was the subject of a paper by | 


the legislature should limit the price of books as it does railroad | tution. 
rates. Hor. Irvine Dangan was called out, and made a short ad- | and the gymnasium is a reality of the near future. 


provided an additional $20,000 be raised by the friends of the insti- 
Many other liberal contributions have already been made, 


R:v. Theodore Nelscn, of Saginaw, has been elected by the 
trustees of Kalamazoo College as the president of that institution. 
The college lost nearly all its students last sear through the course 
taken by the faculty regarding the hazing of two young professorr. 
Under the new president a new faculty will probably be chosen 
ard the school begin a season of greater prosperity. President 
Nelson was for two years Superintendent of Public Iastraction and 
is well known and highly esteemed throughout the state. 

A very successful meeting of the county secretaries waa held at 
Lansing, Feb. 5 and 6. The officers chosen for the ensuing year 
are a3 follows: President—D. E Hashiaos of Jackson; Vice-Presi- 
dent—A, E. Dinsmore of Leelenaw; Secretary—Mi-s Rachel Tate 
of Berrien, The county secretary in Michigan is ayaonymous in a 
general sense with county superintendent. He is secretary of a 


ting of Carroll County. The music was made a feature of the|S.P. Basler. The example of the teacher should be one of bright- | county board of examinere, consistin 
sessions and the array of talent made this one of the most valuable | ness and beauty and love. The teacher's example should des no | cuppeuialen of all the echools of the ag eh Pee 
meetings that have ever been held in the county. dis'inction between rich and poor pupils, between bright and doll} The Schoolmastera’ Club holds its next meetiog at Ann Arbor 
_A course of lectures and conferences is now being given in Hop- | pupils. The dull child may have more will to learn than the Feb. 21, at which papers are to be read as follows: ‘* Toe De art: 
kins Hall, John Hopkins University, to gradvate atudents on peda- | bright one. mental Plan.’’ by Supt. Henry N. French of Kalamszoo; “ alee. 
gogical subjects. This is somewhat of a departure at the univer-| There were no deaths among the teachers of Jackson County | sity Scholarships in the High School,” by Privo. J O Reed of Sagi- 
sity, and it is thought to be a wise one. : during the year. naw; and ‘* The French Lycee,’’ by Prof W W B f th 
The first of the course of lectures under the auspices of the Balti-| Offivers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President,| University of Michigan, Aon ‘Aen ee Act gr qen tive "1 
more City Pablic School Teachers’ Association was given Feb.6 T.S. Higan; Vice-President, FE. W. Patterson; Secretary, S. W. | for a thorough discussion of each topic Musi ~ il b  feetlied 
by President Gilman of Johns Hopkins University. The trustees Gilliland; Executive Commitiee, A. L. Robbins, C. C. McCormick, | for the occasion, under the direction a Prof A. "A S : ios of h 
of the university have kindly loaned the teachers the use of Lever-, A. H. Vernon. GrorGia HopLey. — University of Michigan. rol, A. A. Stanley of the 
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For Sale or To Rent, 
A Girls’ School,— fine school building and house fur 
inshed. Address E. B., Station G, Philadelphia, Pa 


CIVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICANS. 
k. WM T. HARRIS says: “It is, I see at ; 
glance, a very helpful book.” 

Introduction price, 50 cts 
Correspondence invited, 
A. LOVELL & CO., 8 East Lith St.. N.Y. 
THUMPSON, BROWN & Co , 22 Hawley St , Bostou 


IF YOU WISH TO LEARN 


Perhaps you know more than we do. In 
that case you will buy and read our book, 
“Color in the School-Room,” with 
considerable satisfaction. And if you don’t 
happen to be as well informed, you may like 
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HOW TO TEACH 
Mechanical Drawing, Freeband Drawing, Nailing 
Btitching, Paper Cuttirg, Sloyd- work in wood, ete 
subscribe for 


SLOYD, or Handi-work, 


A Manual for the Use of Schools. 
Orders can be given to LARS ERIKSSON, 
39 North Bennet St., Bostop, Mass 


sO WANTED, 


In a Southern Female Collegs, for next autumn. a 
lady teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
Salary, $500. Apply to 
HIHAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N, E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


it all the better. The book costs $1.00. 
For a two-cent stamp we will send yau either 
“ Primary COLoR InstRUcTION” or “CoLOR 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN,” two pamphlets for 
teachers interested in the Bradley Color Scheme. Or we will mail 
a sample box of Bradley's Educational Colored Papers for 60 cents. 


‘*It is not safe for any one to talk or writ 
e of color who 
learned of the recent revelations.”’ — American Teacher. nae am one individual, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. This Club rate will apply to both 
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Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, |:2:%*.240" "me omiions av 


complied with 
9 Appleton Street, B . 
; ’ oston. Or Sheci ; 
iceitbinned be Sd. MA aoe ee . For special inducements to secure 
Provides thorough instruction in the LING. or 1 Clubs, address 
Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


who desire to make themselves competent to direct 
gymopasia, orto conduct physical training in schools 
Dektins os ; 
New EnNGLanp Pustisninc Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 


teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 





This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 


Now Ready--The March Part of the 


Young Ladies’ Journal 


Containing all the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
with GIGANTIC FASHION Supplement of 58 
FIGURES, and COLORED FASHION PLATERS of 
4 FIGURES besides numerous Stories. New Mnsic, 
new EMBROIDERY designs, PATTERNS, &c, &e. 
Price, 30 cents. Yearly, $4. AU newsdealeres, or 
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ology. Hygiene, and Pathology. sit 

pertaining to gymnastics. 
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ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peort. 

An interesting meeting of the Chicago and Cook 
County High School Agsociation, Jan 31, was held 
in the board room, Chicago. The topic was ‘‘ His- 
tory and Literature in the High School.’’ Miss 
Viola Deratt opened, and Miss Eva Durbin con- 
tinusd the discussion. Prin. O. T. Bright is the 
president, and J. E. Armstrong the secretary. 

A reunion of the Chicago Club of the Illinois 
State Normal University took place at Apollo 
Hall, Chicago, Jan. 31. The program consisted 
of the president’s address, by Robert A. Childs; a 
debate ; select readings, by Martha Fleming ; and 
atalk, by Loring A, Chase. The membership in- 
clades 190 names, among which we note those 
of Prin. John H. Tear of the Washiogton School, 
Prof. E. R. Boyer of the Englewood High School, 
and Mrs. Flora Pennell Parr, late of the normal 
faculty. Prof Thomas Metcalf of the university 
was present, and represented the faculty. 


INDIANA, 


‘Katherine M. Harlburt of Princeton has been 
elected to a position in the Holyoke (Mass.) Train- 
ing School. 

IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Dr. W. M. Beardshear bas resigned the superin- 
tendency of the West Des Moines schools and 
accepted the presidency of the State Agricultural 
College, located at Ames, Story County. 

Prof. Frank B. Cooper of the chair of pedagosy 
in the State University at Iowa City has been 
elected to succeed Dr. Beardshear as superintend- 
ent of the West Des Moines schools. 

The following cities of Iowa have, within two 
years, put up five high school buildings,— West 
Des Moines, Eist Des Moines, Creston, Clinton, 
Independence, Cedar Rapids, Red Oak. @ 

Mr. J. P. Morely represents Simpson College in 
the State Oratorical Contest. His subject is ‘* The 
Ethics of Individuality. 


MISSOURI. 


Tie Superiotendents’ Club held ita second meet- 
ing at Carthage, Friday, Jap. 30. There were 
present Fairbanks of Springfield, Stevensof Webb 
City, Ingham of Joplio, Sever of Neosho, White 
of Carthage. and Martin of Lamar. After visit- 
ing the various grades, the Club met in Superin 
tendent White’s office to discuss the work of the 
schools. It is the belief of the Club that the Car- 
thage schools are in excellent condition. 

S:ate Superintendent Wolfe is struggling with 
the Solons of Jefferson City on needed school leg- 
islations He has placcd before that august body 
a bill favoring state adoption of textbooks, and 
one looking to establishment of institutes by Jaw 

Prof. J. J. Campbell of Warrensburg has been 
secured to conduct the Barton County Normal 
School. 

J.J Nelson, professor of mathematics in the 
State Normal School at Kirkaville, died Jan. 29, 
with diptheria. Professor Swanger, assistant 
teacher in mathematics, has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy. [Professor Nelson was one of the 
best mathematicians in the state, and his loss will 
be deeply felt. e 


NEW YORK. 


The téa@@hers of the first district, Otsego County, 
held the regular session of their Association at 
East Worcester, Feb. 6 and 7. The program in- 
cluded the names of Prin. S. F. Barlingham of 
East Worcester, Prin. J. M. Reury of Middlefield, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thompson of qooperstown, Prin. 
C. Keller of Cherry Valley, Miss Lucinda Mills of 
Richfield Springs, Prof. A. M. Hollister of East 
Springfield, Mies Dora M. Merrick of Worcester, 
Prin. Strong Comstock of Cooperstown, Mi s Abbie 
McHarg of Schenevus. The officers of the meet- 
ing were: President—Theo. L. Grout; On Exhib- 
its—Prio. J. A. Bassett; Executive Committee— 
ree F. H. Coffran: School Commissioner—John 

. Cary. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


A local Iastitute is to be held in Kennet 
Square, March, 19,20 and 21, President, Co. 
Sapt. Joseph S. Walton ; Vice-President, Rev. 
Clarence Larkin; Secretaries, Abbie A. Eyre, 
Clara McHenry; Ticket Agent, J. Hoopes Mat- 
lack. The following is the program : 


Thursday Afternoon.—Opening remarks, by Jos. 
8. Walton; ‘What Constitutes a Good Disciplin- 
arian,” by Abbie A. Eyre; Discussion, by Rev. C. 
Larkin, L. Emma Pyle, Thomas Holton; Instruction, 
by Prof. F. H. Green and Prof. T. A. Smith 

Thursday segs og will be a lecture by 
Rev. F. A. Hinkley, Florence, Mass. 

Friday Morning.—Instruction, by Dr. G. M. 
Philips. ‘‘The Graded Course of Study,” by E. J. 
Durnell; Discussion, by Annie E. Ricker and M. 
Lydia Mendenhall,. Address by Rev F. A. Hinkley. 
‘What Changes are Des'rable in our Present Meth- 
od of Raising School Tax ?’ opened by Milton Men- 
denhall and E.J Durpell. 

Afternoon.—Instruction, by Dr. G. M. ee. A 
Sympeotye. ‘* What Shall our Children Read?” by 

artha Tussey, Mrs Duer Philips, Edwd. Swayne 
and J L. Balderson Address, by Rev. F. A Hinkley. 

Friday Evening.—There will a Lecture, ‘‘The 
Art of Conversation,’’ by A. E. Winship. 

Saturday, A M —Manual Training: Isaac Richards 
and Samuel Wilkinson; Lecture. by A. E. Winship 
** What is the —~ of our Public Schoolsin Teaching 
Physiology and Hygiene?” by Elma M. Preston; 
Instruction, by Prof. L. | Handy, Newark, Del. 

Saturday Afternoon—Instruction. by A. FE. Win 
ship; Lecture, by Prof. L. I. Handy; Address, by 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Saturday Evening.—Mrs. Mary Livermore will 
Lecture on ‘‘ The Boy of To day.” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Saperintendent Powell has been asked by the 
school board to make a special report on the sub- 
ject of ‘* Physical Cultare in the Schools.’’ This 
branch is now controlled by a directress, with 
hree assistants. There is a talk of Dr. Nissen 





being selected to take charge of the department. 
, The following teachers have resigned their posi 
tions in the city schools Miss C. M. Geneon 
Miss H. G Brooks, and Miss J. M. Carroll. 


The city is to have another new supervising 
principal. ‘ 


NEW ENGLAND. 
JAMES F, BLACKINTON. 


At a meeting of the Masters’ Association of the 
city of Boston, held Jan. 29, to take suitable ac- 
tion on the death of James F. Blackioton, and to 
pay a fitting tribute to his memory, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolations were unanimously 
adopted : 


Whereas, it has pleased the All-Wise Teacher 
and Loving Father to call from our association 
and companionship one who for many years has 
been to us all, guide, counsellor, and friend, and 
desiring to give suitable expression to our sense of 
personal loss and our feeling of sympathy for 
those more closely connected with him by the ties 
of family and kindred, therefore 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. James F. 
Blackinton this Association has lost a member 
who, from its organization until the very hour of 
his death, manifested a profound interest in the 
work of the Association as an important factor in 
the administration of the schools of our city, and 
ever strove to maintain a high standard for the 
organization in its aims, methods, and influences, 
always cherishing a deep regard for its members, 
and maintaining to the last a kindly appreciation 
of ita fellowship. 
Resolv:d, That in the death of Mr. Blackinton, 
in the fall maturity of his powers, the educational 
leaders of our state and nation have lost an ass)- 
ciate who, by his broad culture, carefal observa- 
thon, long experience, and the judicial quality of 
his mind, was well fitted to give earnest warning 
or wise coussel when important measures wera to 
be considered or educational interests were at stake. 
Resolved, That we tender our sympathies to his 
associate teachers in the Emerson School, where 
for twenty-five years he so faithfally labored, in 
small things as well as great, making its corps of 
teachers a unit in spirit, in purpose, and in work, 
the constant codperation of al), causing the school 
to become a manifest power for good in the com- 
munity. His loss may be irreparable, but his 
memory will abide as an unceasing benediction, 
and the results of his faithful labors will for all 
time endare, a constant and ever-widening bene- 
faction, to teachers, pupils, and the community 
that for more than forty years have felt the impress 
of his life aud character. 
Resolved, That our heartfelt sympathies are ten- 
dered to the bereaved family, and that we desire 
to assure them that we fully realize that great as 
our own sorrow may be, it is slight indeed as com- 
pared with that feeling of loss which comes with 
the sundering of ties knit by the daily kindnesses 
of the home and the close intimacies of the family 
circle, Time may not heal the wound or fill the 
void in the home, but faith in the eternal verities 
will, we feel assured, alleviate the sorrow and 
strengthen the heart to bear the burden until the 
reunion of hearts and lives in the grander life on 
the shores beyond. G. R. MARBLE, 
JAMES A. PAGE, 
O. W. Diack, 
F. F. PREBLE, 
J. WILLARD Brown. 


MAINE, 


The York County Teachers’ Association was 
held at Thornton Academy, Sac», Feb. 13 and 14. 
Hon. N. A. Luce, state superintendent of schools, 
spoke on free textbooks and other subjects per- 
taining to schools. Supt. G I Aldrich ot Qainey, 
Mass., lectured on the ‘‘Real Teacher,’’ and 
Charles F. King, principal of the Dearborn School, 
Boston, and author of Methods and Aids in Geog- 
rapy, on ‘* Methods in Geography. G. A. Rob. 
ertson, principal of the grammar school, Augusta, 
spok3 on ‘* Arithmetic.” 

Miss E. K Farrell bas been elected teacher in 
the Aubarn schools. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The Rockingham County Institute was held at 
Portsmouth, Jan. 29 and 30. Among the instruc- 
tora were Supt. George 4. Aldrich of Qaincy 
(Mass ) and H. E. Holt of Boston. There was an 
excellent display of school work, chiefly from the 
Portsmouth schools. It was a very succeiful 
meeting. 

VERMONT, 

State Supt. E. F. Palmer and Supervisor W. F. 
Walker had charge of the institute beld in Benson, 
Jan. 28 to 31. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Brockton has increased the salary of principals 
of four-room buildings $25 per year. 

Mary E. Haney has been elected principal of 
the Plainville School, New Bedford. 

Mrs. Kate E. Winslow has prepared an able 
series of papers on scientific cooking, which she 
is reading before the instructors and students of 
the Howard S-minary, West Bridgewater. 

The Waltham High School is to give a musical 
festival, the pupils presenting a cantata. This is 
being prepared by the musical instructor, and the 
pupils are drilled during the regular school hour 
devoted to music. 

The prees of the state is congratulating Boston 
upon its recent action in providing for manual 








TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 





tions last year. 
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PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE. 


** Voyagers on life’s sea, 
To yourself be true, 
And whate’er your lot may be, 
Paddle your own canoe.” 


“To yourself be true,” “and thou 
cans’t not then be false to any man.” 
‘*Self-love is not so vile a sin as self- 


works equally well at all times, and in 
all cases of blood-taints, or humors, no 
matter what their name or nature. It 


neglecting.” Then ‘‘be wise to-day, ’tis| cures all Skin, Scalp and Scrofulous 


madness to defer.” 


Get Dr. Pierce’s | affections, as 


Eczema, Tetter, Salt- 


Golden Medical Discovery, for all af-| rheum, Fever-sores, White Swellings, 


fections of the lungs and throat. 
likewise a wonderful liver tonic, and 
invigorator. 


It is | 


Hip-joint disease and kindred ail- 


ments, 
It’s the cheapest blood-purifier, sold 


All the year round, you may rely upon | through druggists, because you only pay 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. | for the good you get. 


It’s not like the sarsaparillas, that are 
said to be good for the blood in March, 
April and May. The ‘“ Discovery” 
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Your money is returned if it doesn’t 
benefit or cure you. 
Can you ask more ? 


It isn’t the usual way 


—it’s just the reverse—to pay a patient 
when you can’t cure him. Neverthe- 
less, that’s what’s done by the makers 
of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. They 
promise to pay you $500 if they can’t 
cure your catarrh, no matter how bad 
the case. It isn’t mere talk—it’s busi- 
ness. You can satisfy yourself of it, if 
you're interested. And you ought to 
be. if you have catarrh. It’s faith in 
their medicine that’s behind the offer. 
It has cured thousands of the worst 
cases, where everything else failed. 
You can be cured, too. If you can’t, 
you get the money. They’re willing 
to take the risk—you ought to be gla 

to take the medicine. 





training. Nearly every paper closes with a bit of 
advice to its own constituency to fullow the lead 
of the Hub. 

Lowell will probably soon have a fally organ- 
ized manual training department in the high 
school. 

Forty-six pupils attending the Waltham evening 
schools petitioned for an increase in the length of 
the evening school term, in order to complete cer- 
tain work. Forty-five of the number promised to 
attend the extra nights, and the committee has 
extended the term four weeks. 

At the last meeting, the Woburn School Board 
received two petitions, —one signed by thirty-one 
members of the graduating class and twenty six 
parents, requesting that the graduation exercises 
of the high school be omitted at the close of the 
school year; the other requesting that they be not 
omitted, signed by six pupils. Action by the com- 
mittee was postponed. 

George H. Martin of Lynn, agent of the state 
board of education, lectured on ‘‘ Schools and 
School Matters,’’ at Newbury, Jan. 27, making a 
strong plea for superintendents of schools instead 
of school committees. 

The Fitchburg Teachers’ Association met Jan. 
27, Principal Hastings presiding. Officers for the 
ensviog year were elected as follows: President — 
A. Eugene Nolan; Vice-President—C. 8. Alex- 
ander; Secretary—Mary C. Smith; Executive 
Committee —Charles H. Spooner, E. Adams Hart- 
well, Sara J. Barber, Eva M. Barnes, Harriet M 
Delahanty. Superintendent Edg: rly spoke of the 
methods of teaching language. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
The Providence evening schools have had a re- 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS, 





Hysteria, and other diseases of the nervous system. 


markably successful season. Some complaint has 
arian because over $2 000 has been exp2nded for 
rents for evening schools in districts where the 
public school buildings could have been used as 
well, 





EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
perative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated ao strictly confi lential. 





WE OFFER FOR SALE 

A fine building and grounds for a family school and 
summer boarding, located at the capital of Saratoga 
County, N. Y. Said village is beautiful in situation 
and surroundings, easily aceessible, abounding in 
Mineral Springs and Churches; full of life and 
enterprise The building was erected for a Medical 
Institute, on a corner lot covering one acre of 
ground—one hundred feet front, and contaivs dining 
hall and kitchen with fourteen convenient rooms for 
family and school purposes. The grounds are laid 
out with fruit and shade trees and flower beds, and a 
good vegetable garden in the rear. This property 
will be sold at less than one half the cost, and terms 
of sale made easy. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A partial or entire interest ina first class Business Col- 
lege located in a western city. Said college has been 
in successful operation for 21 years; has an alumniof 
many hundred of progressive — men and women 
interested in its welfare; is now in full operation, 
with 125 students in attendance The gross income 
has ranged from $6,000 to $13,000 per annum. The 
school property invoices at about $2 500. Building is 
rented. The personal property and good will can be 
urcbased at reasonable ~ in part or in full, 
the proper party. Apply to 
’ ee HiRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. £. Bureau of Education, 





8 Somerset 8t,, Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— A portrait of Talleyraod in his youth is the 
appropriate frontispiece of the February Century, 
in which is given extracts from the Talleyrand 
Memoirs (begun in the January number). Napo- 
leon is almost the sole subjact of the extracts in 
this number. Miss Clare de Graffenried, of the 
U.S. Labor Bureau, opens the number with a 
striking paper on “ The Gsorgia Cracker in the 
Cotton Mills,’’ illustrated by stadies from life by 
Mr. Kemble. The California series reaches the 
discovery of gold, an account of which is given 
by John S. Hittell, Exq. A third paper by Gen. 
John Bidwell completes his narrative of events 
before the gold discovery, and deals with ‘‘ Fié- 
mont in the Conquest of California.” Among 
the illastrations of this article is a striking full- 
page engraving of Kit Carson. The beginning of 
a new novel, in a new field, by Dr. Edward 


Whitcomb Riley, Rose Hawthorze Lathrop, and 
Jennie KE. T. Dowe are among the poets of the 
number. Ia the series of pictures by American 
artists, there is a full-page portrait of ** The 
Mirror ”’ by the late D. M. Banker. The Topics 
of the Time discuss: “One Means of Regulating 
the Lobby,’”’ ‘‘The Salary Problem,’’ ** Karly 
Ednecation in Literature,” and “‘ Women.” The 
latter article is apropos of a remarkable series of 
Open Letters, ‘‘On the Opening of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School to Women,’’ by Cardi- 
pal Gibbons, Dr. Patnam Jacobi, Mrs. 
Josephine Lowell, Dr. Osler (the physician in 
chief at the hospital), Dr. Folsom of Boston, and 
Miss Thomas, Dean of Bryn Mawr. New York: 
The Century Company. Price, $400 a year. 
Single copier, 35 cents. 


—The New England Magazine for February 
in two articles, partially answers the question 
asked in a previous number by Rav. Charles Dole, 





Eggleston, is an important feature of the Febru- 
ary Century. 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville, a story by Miss 
Wilkins with a picture by Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Foote, a story, “Penelope’s Swains,’ by Mrs 
Barton Harrison, illustrated by Wiles, and a 
strange story by Joel Chandler Harris called 
‘* Balaam and his Master,’’ with pictares by Hel- 
mick. George R. Parkin writes on ‘‘ The Anglo- 
Saxon in the Southera Hemisphere,’’ this article 
referring to the ‘Working Man in Anstralia.’’ 
Charles de Kay writes an article on Theodore 
Rousseau. which is accompanied by engravings of 
some of Rousseau’s works by the late Mr. EI- 
bridge Kingsley; there are also engravings of the 
monument to Rousseau and Millet in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, and of Rousseau’s house in Bar- 
bizon. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Richard Henary 


‘‘ What Shall we D» with the Millionaires ?”’ 


In the department of fiction is{ One entitled ‘‘A Model New England Viilage,” 


is on St. Jobnsbary, Vt., showing how the muni- 
ficence of the Fairbanks family has farnished that 
beantiful town with an art gallery, pablic library, 
academy, natural history museum, and other 
things which make a rich intellectual life possible 
among the country hills. The article, is by Edwin 
A. Start. The other article is by Mr. Ashton R. 
Willard, on the “ Rindge Gifts to Cambridge,” 
describing the magnificent new City Hall, Pablic 
Library and Manual Training School, which in 
Cambridge baar witness to the generosity of an- 
other millionaire. These articles are both richly 
illustrated. The opening article is on ‘‘ Old 
Masters of Boston,’’ and in it the veteran painter, 
Samuel L. Gerry, gossips delightfully about 
Washington Allston, Gilbert Stuart, Carleton, 





Stoddard, Edgar Fawcett, Walter Learned, J smes 


Hollingsworth, Alvan Fisher, Alvan Clark, Ches- 


| tor Harding, Seth W. Cheney, George L Brown, 
and others of the earlier generation of Boston 
painters, of all of whom fine portraits are given. 
There is an article on the expsrience of Dr. Ezra 
Stiles, the old president of Yale College, durivg 
the Revolation, accompanied by portraits ap 
outs of old college buildings. Mre. Lillie B. 
Chace Wyman contributes a paper on ** Colored 
Schools and Churches in the South.”’ Mrs. Sara 
A. Underwood writes on ‘‘ Women’s Work in 
Science”’ The second article by Professor Jame- 
son on “ History of Historical Writing in Amer- 
ica’ is given; and there is a varied supply of 
stories and poems, including one poem, * They 
Tarned Her out in the Street,’’ by Fred De Vine, 
of .exceptional power. Boston: New England 
Magazine Company. Price, $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 


— The Andover Review for Feb., in its leading 
articles treats ‘‘ Papal Infallibility in the Light of 
History,’ Prof. H. C. Sheldon; ‘* The Ideal 
College Education,” Prof. J. G. Schurman; 
‘‘ Alexander Smith.’’? Mr. S. H. Thayer; “ The 
Malthusian Idea,’ H. 8S. Pomeroy. M. D.; ‘‘ The 
Theology of the Sacred Day,’”’ Rav. G. F. Ge- 
pung. Editorial treats Orthodox Editor’s Rejsic- 
der, * What Shall we Do with the Old Testament?”’ 
Heinrich Schliemann. ‘Letters and Life,’’ 
Rabelais, Professor Lefiear. ‘‘ Social Economics,’’ 
Outline of an Elective Course of Study, Part 
Ill. “Pauperism,’’ Professor Tucker. Boston: 
Honghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $4.00 per year. 


— Professor William Minto of the University 
of Aberdeen, succeeds Prof. E. A. Freeman as the 
leading writer of the Chatauquan for February. 


His ‘* Practical Talks on Writing English,’’ prom- 
ise to fully equal in value Professor Freeman's 





papers. The other changes in the required read- 


ings are, ‘‘ British India”? by R. S. Dix, “A 
Peasant Striker of the Fourteenth Ceutury,’’ 
Charles M. Andrews, and ‘* The Constitution of 
Japan,” by William Elliot Griffis. ‘‘ Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn,’’ by Mre. Haynes, is an article 


d{all should read who are not acquainted with the 


remarkable history of this religious movement, 
Edward Everett Hale contributes a study of New 
England and Emigration, which shows the en- 
couraging side of this question. Marcus jamin 
tells of the National Academy of Sciences, 
body ranking with the French Academy and the 
Royal Society, yet which Americans hardly know 
of, outside of scientific circles. “The Rise and 
Fall of Boulangeriem,’’ is a stady without interest 
now in itself, yet valuable as a commentary on 
France and Frenchmen of to-day. ‘' France in 
Tunis,” is a translation of an article by Edmond 
Planchut from the Revwe des Deux Mondes. 
Thomas B. Preston offers a number of suggestions, 
aiming to remedy the evils resulting from the ex- 
penees of candidates for public office. The 
Woman's Council Table Symposiam ison Domes- 
tic Service. The contributors are six of the best 
known American women, begioning with Julia 
Ward Howe and ending with Mary A. Livermore. 
Abby Morton Diaz, writes on “Should Women 
Take Part in School Affairs?’ arguing for a 
strong sfli-mative. Helen A. Cornwell, begins a 
series of articles on ‘‘ How to Eontertain.”’ The 
dozen of articles of general interest which have 
not been named, added to those that have, make 
this by all odds, the cheapest and most valuable 
magazine of solid worth published. Meadville, 
Penn: Price, $2.00 a year, 


* The Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
February, has a report of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and the Arts on “The Olen Testing Ma- 
chine ‘‘ Electricity,’’ its past and fatare, by 
Ralph W. Pope, on ‘‘Some Properties of Con- 








Some Recent 


Publications. 





Title 

Studies in Literature. ‘ : ° 

Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

English Composition ‘ 

Women Poets of the Victorian Era 

Fabian Essays in Socialism 

Elementary Science Lessons 

The Harpur Euclid 

The Colonies, 1492-1750 > . ° s 

Notes on Trigonometry and Logarithms 

Life and Times of Jesus as Related by Thomas 
Didymus , ° ‘ ‘ ° 

From Colony to Commonwealth 

Materials for French Composition 

Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens . 

A Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations . 

How We Went and What We Saw é 

Told After Supper , ° 

HWementary German Grammar 

The Painters of Barbizon 2 Vols. 

Bible Studies for 1891 . ° 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


APROPOS OF FEBRUARY 14. 


All talk of Cupid, hearts and darts, 
ls now considered trash, 
And the girl who gets the valentines 
Is the one who has the cash. 
—February Outing. 
ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
éave Baggage Express and Car Hire, and stop 
ad, py Union Horst, opposite Grand Cen- 
pot. 

600 sengomite Sasnsned Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. Kuropean plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


First Sportsman (who has spent the winter at a 
fashionable Florida resort) : ‘* What have you shot 
this season, old boy ?’’ 

Second Sportsnian (who has jast returned from 
the Rockies): “One grizzly, two foxes and a 
select assortment of deer. And you ?”’ 

First Sportsman (languidly raising his dark 
eyes): ‘** Nothing but a few glances.’’— Outing. 

CATARRH IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Ely’s Cream Balm gives satisfaction to every 
one using it for catarrhal troubles. —G. K. Mellor, 
Druggiet, Worcester, M ass. 

1 believe Ely’s Cream Balm is the best article 
for cartarrh ever offered the public.—Bush & Co., 
Druggist, Worcester, Mass, 

An article of real merit.—C. P. Alden, Drug- 
gist, Springfield, Mass. 

Those who use it speak highly of it.—George 
A. Hill, Draggist, Springfield, Mass. 

Cream Balm has given satisfactory results.— 
W. P. Draper, Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 

The more you learn about yachting the more 
you appreciate how little you know.—February 
Outing. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘Soorutna Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. I 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

** Nature’s chief master-piece is writing well.”’ 

And if the reader would with pen excel, 

To gain success his first essential then 


; GTATE NORMAL SOROOL, 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Morley Macmillan & Co, N Y $1 50 
Deighton sg ” " 49 
Nichol sig vi “ 60 
Sharp A. Lovell & Co, N Y 40 
Shaw ‘ Lad it) 40 
Hewitt Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 50 
Langley = yi ss os 1 50 
Thwaites sie - 6: 1 25 
Eustace ny - i bad 1 35 
Clarke Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
Tiffany Ginn & Co, Boston 70 
Grandgent si - 15 
Abbott G P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 58 
Belton : - - 1 50 
Reeve - - ” 1 75 
Jerome Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 00 
Otto “ . i) 80 
Mollett Scribner & Welford, N Y 1 25 
Pentecost A.8. Barnes & Co., N Y 1 00 


NEW KODAK 


“ You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 


r 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 











For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogus. Rochester, N. Y. 











COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
=” Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. _ 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot 
E. R. RUGGLES. _ 














_ NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industriat drawing. 
For circular and further aetouere apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 

ted G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
[yj 488acavserre STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT W. 
For particulars, address 
a hi BE. H. Russmxx., Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, — 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 

















Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Cuisloguce address 
GO. C. UNDS, Principal. _ 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address ” 
Miss ELLEN Hyps. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues, the 
principal. A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
Se Ladies only. Por catal 68, address the 
Principal. D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 

















Muat be to use an Esterbrook Steel Pen. 


For Catalogues address 
- J. @. GuExNovGH, Prineipal. 
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Cure FOR 
CATARRY, 
£OLb IN We 
So 
LY 
Dy 


, 


> 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price C0 cts. 





Send us two new annual subse 


subscription, one renewal, and 5 


A Big Arbor Day Offer! 


riptions to the Journal of Edu- 


cation ; or one new subscription and $1.00 additional; or one new 


0 cents additional, — and we will 


send you (free of charge) the elegant 


Compiled and Edited by CHARLES 


THE VOLUM 


including choice quotatio 


dred subjects. 


60 Pages of Arbor Day Songs, with Music, 


cially to Arbor Day exercises, 


25 Pages of Specimen Pro 
sources, and adapted to all 
High School and Academy. 


Full Directions for the Planting and Care of Trees, 


ARBOR Day MANUAL 


R. SKINNER? A.M., Deputy Supt. 


of Public Instruction, State of New York. 


own 


E CONTAINS 


500 Appropriate Selections for Arbor Day, covering the 
whole range of English Literature— Prose, and Poetry.— 


ns from the leading authors of 


the world, relating to Trees, Forests, Flowers, and kin- 


adapted espe- 


Srams, selected from many 
grades, — Primary, Grammar, 


How Arbor Day is observed in various States. 


engravings, and richly bound ij 
is $2.50 per copy. , nae 


REMEMBER OUR OFFER: 


scription, one renewal, and 50 ce 
I Please note that the subscriptions mu 


THIS OFFER is 
Address all orders, 


* 
The work comprises 450 la 
on heavy superfine tinted paper. handeomehe nto wite, Greer type. 


ly illustrated by colored 
oth. The retail price of the book 


tions ; or one new subscription ey | free for two new subserip- 


-00 additional ; or one new sub- 


nis additional, 
st be strictly cash ia advance, 


GOOD ONLY FOR A SHORT TIME. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co 


+> 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





WANTED, 


In a first-class academy, as Prece 

— character, extensive culture, and ncaa of 

experience in boarding school life. (30 to 40 years of 

age), = is a member of the Raptist chureh Such 

Amy date will learn the particulars of this desi 

able position, by wR immediately to - 

ORCUTT, anager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education. 

80m Street, 


eis s erset Boston. 


WANTED, }— 


For important positions i 
class teachers of Voonl cate ne 





WANTED, 
Next September, 


4 n in a first class private school in 
pale CH. & refined, broad, enthustastie, and 
salar tt: Classical Teacher. For the right man a 
tunity °f from $1500 to $1800 will be paid, and oppor. 
tenet © earn $400 to $500 additional by special 

ng in vacations is offered. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Ten of each first 


Me class Primary, Interme ad 
: Ho ~y A teachers, for New” England “sation: 
ates preferred, ' yr A any — ae 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, — 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Bostou 


a 
——_—. 
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focal Ellipses and their Application to Mechan- 
jsm,’’? by Horace B, Gale of St. Louis, and “ High 
Explosives in Warfare,”’ by Commander F. M. 
Barber, U.S. N. The Chemical Saction contains 
proceedings of the meeting held Jan. 20, 1891, 
and an able art'cle by Loe K. Frankel, on ** The 
Klectrolysis of the Metallic Sulphocyanides.’’ 
The balance of the number is devoted to the an- 
nual “reports and proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing of the Franklin [ostitute held Jan. 21, 1891. 
Philadelphia: The Farklin Institute. 


— Goldihw .ite’s Geographical Magazine for Feb- 
raary, Vol. I No. 2, contains a vast amount of 
new géographical information of special value to 


teachers and students in this important depart- 
ment of knowledge. The first article on ‘* The 
[uland Ice of Greenland,’ illustrated by R. E. 
Peary, C. E., U.S. Navy. Itopens to view this 
land of ice which has been a source of interest 
and speculation to travellers and scientists. The 
otter articles relate to ‘‘ Winter Sea Trips,’’ by 
H. Brown; ‘‘ Pike’s Peak is his Monument”’; 
‘*A Republic our Negroes Founded ”’ ; ‘* Bifarca- 
tions is Lakes and Rivers,’’ by Dr. Adolf Haase; 
‘* The Nicaraugua Canal,’’ by J. C. Haeston ; *' In 
the Depth of the Amazon Basin,’’ by De. P. 
Ehrenreich; ‘* The Fate of Mr. Donkin,’’: on the 
Matterhorn in the Alps; ‘*The Grand Falls of Lab- 
rador,’’ with map; ‘* Popular Mistakes about the 
Sahara’ ; ‘f Our North-western Fishing Grounds’ ; 
‘* Tourists who Travel Cheaply,’’ by S. A. Wood; 
‘‘A Dictionary of Indian Tribal Names”’ ; ‘* The 
Bering Sea Qaestion,’’ with map; “ Across the 
Continent in a Canoe,’’ with map; ‘“ Surveying 
the Eastern Boundary of Alaska’’ ; ‘‘Oar Troubles 
with the Sioux,’’ illustrated; ‘‘ Reform in Spell- 
ing Geographical Names’’; ‘'The Saguenay 
River’’; ‘The Greatest River in the World,” 
ete. The Young Fulk’s Corner is of great interest 
to the young etudent, and the ‘‘ Hints to Teachers,”’ 
touching vpon ‘‘ How to Make Geography [ater- 
esting,’’ and ‘‘Map Drawing in S-hools,’’ with 
map, are worth the price of the magazine for an 
entire year. The Talks about Discoveries, Ex- 
plorers and Books, followed by a R:cord of Geo- 
graphical Progress, make a number of tio highest 
interest. Wecongratulate the editor and pub- 
lishers on the euccess of this new enterprise. It 
meets a want in American literature. New 
York: Wm. M. & J. C. Guidthwaite, 107 
Nassua St. Price, $250 a year. Single copies, 
25 cente. 


— Among the original articles in Entertainment 
for February are: ‘‘ A George Washington Pan- 
tomine,”’ suitable for the twenty-second; ‘A 
Washington Social,’’ ‘‘ A Valentine Social,’ both 
c ntaiaing valuable hints on seasonable entertain- 
ment; an interesting article on “ Double Runner 
Coasting,’’ another on toboggoning, descriptions 
of several new games and fireside amusemente, 
and Sanday School blackboard outlines for the 
month. Besides these are a large number of 
collected articles bearing on entertainment and 
recreation. Published Monthly at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa: The Entertainment Bureau. Price, $1.00 
a year, 


— The February Wide Awake is both timely 
and séasonable in Lieut. F.iémont’s account of 
‘© Life at Frontier Forts, with illustrations, and in 
William Zachary Gladwin’s opening ‘‘ Valentine”’ : 


?T was an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth 
In the old-time Scripture day ; 

But I tell my love that a heart for a heart 
Is by far the better way. 


Taere are excellent illustrated articles, clever 
short storier, an amusing pictorial skit, be ides 
** Men and Things,’ which sparkles with wit and 
anecdote. Boston: D, Lothrop Co. $2 40 ayear. 


— Croup, which carries such terror into homes 
where there are little ones, is treated in an ex- 


haustive article in the February Babyhood. There 
are several other no lees important topics treated 
by able medical men. Ina lighter vein are con- 
tributions on sach subjects as ‘* Spoiliog a Child,”’ 
‘* Baby’sa Memory,” “Nursery Methods in Vienna,” 
etc. In the department of ‘' Nursery Problems,’’ 
much useful advice is given. New York: Baby- 
hood Pablishiog Co., 5 Beekman St. $1.50 per 


year. 15 cents a number. 


— Asuperbly illustrated Supplement, devoted 
to the annual exhibition of the American Water- 


color Society at the Academy of Design in New 
York, including reproductions of some of the 
noteworthy paintings to be seen there, accom panies 
the number of Harper's Weekly for February 4. 
Frederick Remisgton contributes to the same 
pumber several spirited drawings illustrating the 
review by General Miles of the troops under his 
command at the conclasion of the Indian distarb- 
ances in South Dakota. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New England Magazine, for February; terms, 
$3 00a year. Boston: New England Magazine Cor 
poration. 

The Queries Mogasine, for February; terms, $1 00 
ayear. Buffalo, N. Y.: Wenborne, Sumner Co. 

Romance, for February; terms, $3.00 a year. N. 
¥.3: @ &. Watson. 

Common School Education, for February; terms, 
$1.C0 a year. Boston: 50 Bromfield St 












Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





TEACHERS WANTED "si aeutse “ioth Year.” 








Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Go ’ MD. Berlitz 





Sauveur ; &c., &c. 
os Pn eee Imported and American Books in 
neient Lap ° 
ces. Catalogues on application 0 a 
L SCHOENHOF 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. By 
Prof. Cu4s. P. DuCRoQUET. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sanus Famiile. By HECTOR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PAUL 

BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

W. BR. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 

Any French or English | 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 

Text-book published NEW YORK. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subscribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools. $200 per year Published by . 

BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison wqnare, N.Y. City. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


Before an Audience. 


Amateur and professional — speakers find 
vM@uable assistance from the following: “ Essentials 
of Elocution,’’ by Alfred Ayres. 
‘Before an Audience; or, The Use of the Will in 
Public Speaking,’ a remarkable book by Nathan 
Sheppard. Cleth, 75 cents. ‘The Throne of Elo- 
quence,’ by Paxton Hood. Cloth, 470 pages; $2.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLE, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 


Graphic COPY BOOKS, 
READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL COVERNME NT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston 

















New YorK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 
Yr) 771 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM, MAYNARD & CO, "1 Breetvay 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist] Beaders. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
BReed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellegg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRES. 


Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsemith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


THE EMPIRE » A Complete History of Britain 
s andthe British People Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete Rishory, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matied upon 
receipt of published price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send meé a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvzB., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s 


Latest, Best and Cheapest Family Atlas of the World. 
First in the fleld with 1890 Ceneus Returns. Over 
$53.00 worth of Maps alone. Latest railroad changes, 
Over 300 pages Maps, Diagrams, Statistics, Gazetteer, 
etc. 89,827 lines of Index, describing 40,000 more 
places than anv other cheap atlas. Portraits, Auto- 
graphs and Biographical Sketches of each President, 
end all the Siguers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, together with history of each Presidential Cam. 
paign. Sells at Sight; beginners averaging 50 
copies per week. Popular price, $3.75. A 1 terms and 
exclusive territory to good workers. Outfit, including 
complete Atlas, cont peseen for $2.00. 

RAND, MeNALLY & CO., 323 Broadway, N. Y. City 


$75.= to 


‘erecns preferred whocan furnish a horee and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may nae 
S ties 

a 

















250° A MONTE can be 
e™ made working for us. 


itably employedalso. A few vacancies in towns and 
8. F. JOHNSON & CO., 2600 Main 8t., Richmond, 





Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archxology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools. 
For further information 
address 
A. M, LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh 8t., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


make 100 PER CENT. profit o1: my Corsets Belts, 
GENTS Brushes, Curlers and Medicines Samples 
FREE. Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Broadway, N. Y¥- 














£00 SONGS for * & vent stamp. Sous 6 Toms, Taem, & 


Co, New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L./h 


oth, 60 cents. |g 


| Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 








Geachers’ Agencies. 


cannot compete with machinery, You cannot afford to have your wife weave youa 

= ORK coat; neither can you afford to trust toold fashioned ways of securing ateacher. Take an 
illustration, On January 10, Supt. Babcock of Oil City, Pa , wrote to us that the Principal 

of, the high school there was to give up his place March 1, to takeja college position. As he had got this man and 
is predecessor and a preseptecse of us, he naturally applied to us again, asking us to name some one now em- 
ployed, sothat he could see sayiug that all were now engaged. but that at least two of them 
him at work before engaging C AN NOT could probabaly secure release, for so much better a position, and 
him. We named four men that as soon as be heard from them he could tell which ones he 
could be sure of. It happened that only one could get away March 1. but it also happened that this one was our firat 
choice for the place. So Mr Babcock visited his school, was sati-fisd with him, recommended him to the board, aud 
he will begin work March 1. No other applica- COMPETE we consider a good specimen, not of machine 





tions for the place were made, and the vacancy work. but of work by machinery. Eight years 
was not known outside until it was filled. That of expeience has given usa knowledge of 
teachers, anc a system of recording and tabulating what we know of them so complete that when such a call 
comes we can ey ey | to it instant'y aud with considerable eer. of nivelection: “I told yon 
The man elecied has been on our list for five years, and though thie is WITH once that I depended on you 
the first place he has secured through us;, he wrote us on receiving word entirely. I tell you now that 


I do not regret it.” MACHINERY. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: 
Cc. W. BAROEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association ™cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


/ * Here we are again with four vacancies in our College for next year: 

A S a Wl Dp / é ‘ Prof, of Mathematics, Prof. of Didactics and English Literature, 
Prof. of Greek, and Teacher of Piano and Organ. Recommend to us 

good candidates for these places. Elect March 20th.” The above is an extract from a letter dated 

Feb 9th, 1891. 

This is a fair sample of the letters we are daily receiving from the hundreds of Schools and Colleges 

that always write to us whenever they have vacancies to fill. Now is a good time to register. | 


Address OC. J. ALBERT, Manager, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
{10 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Established six years. With the exception of Idaho, Arizona, and Nevada. teachers placed in every 
tate and Territory inthe United States. We invite progressive and well qualified teachers in every de- 
partment of school work to register with us. Agency manual sent to any address. 














® Weare now filling a number of good positions in Pennsylvania and Western 
e Ist [ W States: and we are dally receiving reports of vacancies for next season. One 
School Board writes us that they will need a new superintendent next year at 
7 $2.400. We are asked, also, to secure a professor of natural history for a lead- 
ing State Nermal School,—$1 000 and home. In another institution of the same character, the teacher of 
higher English will begin the practice of law, causing a vacancy in a position paying $1,000. In the same 
institution a training teacher will be wanted at $700 andhome. We happen to Know a department of math- 
ematics that will be filled by a supervising principal with whom we are acquainted, leaving a vacancy for 
us to fill at $130 a month. These are specimens of 108 changes that have come to our knowledge during 
the past six weeks: and to select suitable persons for these places is the work upon which we are about to 
enter. R ER that we never sen4 our applicants out on “ wild goose chases.’’ Not one of our 
applicants will say that during the past two years we have reported a single vacancy or a salary that was 
in any way unreliable; but huodreds will say. While you have not reported so many vacancies as some 
other agencies, your information is more reliable and the final results more desirable. 
We are yet in need of 10 first-class ‘‘grammar grade” teachers and several specialists in music, art, 
elocution, and training work (normal) for spring vacancies. Write for blanks, etc 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RBRUREAU, 330 Market St., Marrisburg, Pa. 
The F'tisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|/1C6 Wabash Av.,|402 Richardson Blk,|12012 So.Spring St.,|/48 Washington Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn.| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


Tue New Enctano Buregu or Enucarion, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Room 5, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Burcau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, “for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


of labor. Circulars and blanks sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


| FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, VU. U, 


NOT IN ADVANCE FEES, BUT IN SECURING POSI- 
TIONS FOR COMPETENT TEACHERS. FORM FOR 
STAMP. EMPLOYERS SERVED WITHOUT CHARGE, 
OUR SUPPLY OF TEACHERS THE LARGEST & BEST. 
CIRCULARS OF GOOD SCHOOLS FREE TO PARENTS 


P.V. HUYSSOON, Mer. (late R. E Avery), 
American School Bureau, . . 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


The New American Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE Is prepared to furnish information to both Teachers 


each Professors, anc |and patrons Now isthe time for teachers to register 
iusiclans pgp ae Universities, Colleges, | to be ready for vacancies in the spring, 
and Churehes, Circulars of choice | Employers seeking teachers should examine our 
1 


sshools carefully recommended to parents. Selling | lists betore filling vacancies. To learn of a good 


perty TUBE, | teacher costs only the trouble of writing a letter. 
- chee Soe Parent Sitcoms! hirnished. Centre of business near the ceaotre of population of 


E. MIR COYRIERE, |tbhe U. 8. Address for information, 


C. B. RUGGLES, 
150 FrirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. Room ©, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN - TEACHERS ARE INTRODUCED 
Teachers’ Agencv 














CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1856. 
3 East 14th Street. N. YW. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoopD, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City 


Teachers’ Agency 





























TO SCHOOL. 
OFFICERS, 







if ts, Tutors, and Gov- | 
Protessors. Frecy department of tnstruction ; recom. 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


3B er 
ANILLE BREWER. Qo 
% Ne 70 DEARBORN ST. Chieago. 















National Teachers’ Bureau, Union Teachers’ Agency. 


100 BrsLe House, (Established 1880.) 
T he d t ood positions. 
4th Av. and 8th &t., NEW YORK. Smeets WAElee SS SH88 HE Glee oF 


Normal graduates preferred 

TEACHERS Almost daily calls for teachers. 
Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
address 





Send stamp for application blank to 
H. M, HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 
62 Lafayette Place, 





HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. | NE YORK CITY. 
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JOURNAL OF 
TICE ; It is the saeeis ial 


its geographical and other public 


SPECIAL N i cj inted or is passing in 
sometimes important changes occur while a book is being prin 
Company has tabulated the results of the Federal Census of 1890. Acopy 0 


. . . . M4 2 c > . Fe 
using one of the geographical publications of the AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


SWINTON'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Swinton’s Introductory Ceography, 

Swinton’s Grammar-School Geography, 
These two books form an attractive cours? in Geography for Graded Schools. The! 
books are clear in style and logical in arrangement. The maps are exce 

The illustrations are artistic, accurate, and instructive, and add much to the va 

and brief, yet full enough; an admirable representation of the plant and aninal 

maps, and statistical tables. 

Swinton’s Introductory Geography in Readings and 
Hecitations., By Wuitiam Swinton, M.A. 5vo, 116 pages. 
Richly illustrated and handsomely bound in cloth. 

The plan of the Introductory combines reading-lessons (to enliven and 
stimulate) with recitation-lessons (to emphasize and fasten). By its mod- 
erate size, simple style, and close relation of matter read to matter reci'ed 
it is suited to the capacity of beginners; while the testis so graded that 
the Introduct ry connects with the Grammar School Geography without 
the need of any intermediate manual. 

Special editions of Swinton’s Grammar School Geography 

States, E.st Central States, West Central States, and 

Orner POPULAR SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES on the AMERICAN Book Co, 


lue of the books for 
life of the grand divi 


Swinton 


Great care has been t 
the best sense a /ext-bo 


fitness and value. 


. Correspondence with reference 
ptive Pamphlets of READEKS, 
4hese Pamphlets will be sent free to any address 


AMERICAN 


NEW YORK : 
S06 and 8SO8 Broadway. 


. The Company's Descri 


will ba issued immediately . on application 


eavor of the AMERICAN 


to the pupil’s hi 
f this table wi 


2ssons are presented in a sin 
llent, being distinct and a-curate, 


’s Grammar School Geography. 
illus. and substantially bound in cloth. 


been compressed within lit 
fullness in the treatment of the United States 
of special seccional editions. 
beautiful, but are systematica 


have been issued for New Bnogland States, 
Pacific States and Territories. ; 
’s list are Appletons’, Barnes’s, Cornell’s, Eclectic, and Niles’s. 


to the examination and introduction of these books is cordially invited 
GEOGRAPHIES, AKITHMETICS, and Cory BOOKS now reac 


BOOK COMPANY, 


Book Company to keep all of 
ations thoroughly corrected and revised ; but 
ands. To meet such a contingency, the 
il be sent without charge to any person 


“THIS BRIGHT NEW 199) 


needs the brightest and best of music. The 
je eg AA eas or ues Gecke to provide them 
selves 8 from x a 
and varied stock. our complete 


ger Send freely for lists and information. 


SOME OF OUR NEWEST BOOKS, 


NCS OF IRELAND. $1.00. Choice. 


2 000 








oO 
° 55 cts. echiertion of very favorite songs. 66 songs. yay 
: -25. POTTER’S RESPONSES AND a 
: SI : : The TENCES. 75 cts.; $675 per doz A timese Ns 
iple and interesting manner. good collection, which will be welcomed by many 
and constantly kept abreast of the times.| enoira. More thau 50 short pieces, with a number of 
class use. Special features are: Language ~= Glorias, Chants. &c. 

i . very valuable topical synopses, commercia PRAYER AND PRAISE. Cantata. p 

wh ia ; : A good DA easy cantata, for a Choir or Shores 


Handsomely | ¢Bts; $4 50 per dozen. 


Iso pp. By WM.SwiNTON.| MASONIC ODE. Fithian A new, most con. 
aken in the sanaeraniia dt this ork to make it in yeuleas DOOk &¢ mE Mew music, perfectly fitted 
ok. By careful condensation, the main text has «3 $6 doz 


COMIC AND Mi 
100. 46 merry songs, wel 
pass cheerfully. 


BANNER FOLIO. Violin and Pian in. 
ner. Large number of popular nielodies, skillfully 
arranged for Violin, with Piano accompaniment. $1.00, 


NSTREL SONc 


tle over a hundred pages, while the demand for l calculated to Sox" cs. 


has been met by the plan 
‘Lhe illustrations are not only artistically 
‘y designed with referenc? to educational 


Middle States, Southern 


MANDOLIN AN PIAN 
Winner. About 75 popular airs for Mae ‘8, 
Piano. $1.00. 





Any book matled, postpaid, for retail price, 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


EASTER MUSIC | 


ly. Others are in preparation, and 





CHICAGO: 
258 and 260 Wabash Av.® 











A Literary Manual of Foreiga Quo‘ations. 
By Join DEVOE BELTON. 
8vo, half leather, gilt top, $1.§0. 


Of every description for the Church and Sunday 
School. Complete Lists mailed free to any address 
on application. ADDRESS, 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muate Co., The Joh 
aoo Wabash Ave., Chicago, 19 E, Sse nee +o 


AMERICAN WOODS : 


A book on Woods, contain. 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens beautifully pre- 
pared so as to show trans. 
versely radial and tangen. 
tial views of the grain. and 
with full text. Very valua- 
bie for school or home, and 


Valuable Works 
EDUCATION. 


History---Theory---Practice. 








A Complete Professional Library 


Fleace mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
COURSE IN READING 
NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
Young Folks’ Laibrar 
nearly every branch of School 

Stowell’s Physiology. 

ander the Great, 
To the Lions. A Story of the Persecution of the 

nesian War 

from Britain. With the collaboration of RuTH 


CINCINNATI: 
+ e h 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 
KEVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 
CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
MacCoun’s Ilistorical Publications. 
and College Work. 
BOOKS BY THE REV. ALFRED J CHURCH. 
The Hammer. A Tale of Palestine in the Time 
Christiau Under the Early Roman Empire. 
The Count of the Saxon Shore ; or, The Villa 
POTNAM 


The distinctive feature of this compilation is the 
presentation of the English equivalents of the orig- 
inals, together with extracts frum the writings of nu- 
ted authors in which the quotations have been used. 

Delenda est Carthago (Carthage must be 





destroyed). It was with these words that the elder 
Cato always ends his speeches, whatever the subj -ct 
|might be, and thus incited the Romans to the third 
; Puoie war. 

“ He drank great quantities of absinthe of a morning, 


for Teachers, comprising 17 volumes of the 


International Education Series, 


Now issued; and others by 


makes an elegant Christmas, 
birthday, or wooden wedding present. (See review 
in August 14th issue of this journal ) 

Preparations of Woods fer Stereopticon 
and Microscope, and Weedea Cres«-Secition 
Cards, beautiful for hand decorating, for dinner 
cards, gift cards,etc. Send for circulars. 





137 Walnut Street. 
NORMAL MUSIC COURSE- 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 
Choice New Text-books and Helps for 
Welsh’s Grammars. 
IUustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address 
A Young Wacedonian in the Army of Alex- 
of Julius Maceabeas. 
Three Greck Children A Tale of the Pelopon 
in Vectis. A Tale of the Departure of the Romans 
With illustrations in colors, per vol. $1 25 


amoked incessantly, played roulette whenever he could 
| get a few pieces, contributed to a emall journal, and was 


especially great in his hatred of /’enflame Angleterre 

*Profesecr Church hasan ingevuous and admirable way | Delendu est Carthago was tattooed bene-th bis shirt 
of ‘emuggiing’ into the youthtul mind, under the guise of | sieeve. Fifine and Clarisse young millivers of the stu 
stories, all sorts of information about classical heroes,— | dents’ district, had punctured this terrible motto on his 
a way superior te thatof the old-fashioned Charicies of * The Newcomes,” Vol 1., 


| manly right arm.”’— 7hackeray's 
chap. rraw 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London, and all Dealers. 


WE SPEAK BOLDLY ! 
Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 


is the Best School Ink. 
Barnes’ Steel Pens 


are the Best School Pens. 


Number One especially. 


bekker or the pseudo-classicism of Fexelou,”—V.¥. Critic. 




















If you can not find the above near at hand, order of 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,.. . 571 Broadway, New York. 
RANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


The classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to 
Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located, 


thoroughly practical normal training in 


| Form Studv and Drawing. 
The method of instruction is that of 
Home Study and Correspondence. 


These Classes are heartily commended bythe leading educators 
of Drawing throughout the country. 





and the most successful teachers 


Dr. J. G. Fircn of England, in his Report to P 


1 arliament for the : ion i 
1889 devoted a speci al section toa description of nnn —— i 


F | the work of these classes. 
Circulars giving particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be obtained b 
‘ y 


addressing 
5 PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


~ 


7 Park Street, 


The Library of American Literature. 


Shan} . » ns — 
: ould be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen, 
Prices low, terms easy. Agents wante 


Boston, 





By E. C. STEDMAN 
AND 
E. M. HUTCHINSON. 


Delivered complete; express 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO.,3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK, 


paula 


BAIN, R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N.Y. 
SPENCER, 

SULLY 

JOHONNOT, and Building Construction. 
GREENWOOD. By EDWARD J. BURRELL. 


Fully Illustrated with 303 Working Drawings. 
12mo. 80 cts. 


A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MANUALS, with prospectuses of the books, sent on 
application, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Latest Edition. 


Fisher's Essentials of Geography, 


Including the GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR. 
Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. By matl, postpaid 


For full descriptive list address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St, New York. 











_ THE CENSUS RETURNS FOR 1890 anp THE GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE 
YEAR are the special added features of this New Edition of the “ EssenrTiats.” It contains 
all the important geographical news of the year, including OPENING OF THE S1oux RESERVA. 
TION (with maps); THE New Stats (with maps) ; THe BIRTH OF THE BRAZLLIAN REPUBLIC; A 
LIFE OF STANLEY ; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR; THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL (with map); FOREIGN POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA (with map), and many other topics, cov- 


ering the whol i : : ; 
ree Fg — € range of geographical developments and discoveries for the twelve months ending 


Supplement to the Essentials of Geography. 


Geographical News of the Year. 


By G. C. FISHER, Supt. or SCHOOLS, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


al Paper; price, 20 cents. Special rates if ordered in quantities. 
_This pamphlet is contained in the 1890-91 editi i ‘ 
ooneg the new matter that has been added to this year Onn t 

e publish it separate in this form for the benefit of those w 


Geography, and for t : ; 
Soom tanta. eachers in general. It is one of the most val 











“ Essentals of Geography,” it 
(See advt. of the Geography.) 
ho own last year’s edition of the 
uable pamphlets that has eve! 








X#™~ All orders must be sent direct to 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL 


All the American Bduoational and Miscell 
aneous Publicati , 
Lowest Prices, prompt and careful service, eee 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO 


SEND TRIAI 


BOOKS. 


Our general School B 
code, mailed on 


4+ ORDER TO 


+» Publishers and Booksellers, 740 & 749 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ook Catalogue, with 
application. Motimases 





and retail prices and telegraphic 
on Library Lists. 





